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Heavy Duty Cord 

for Buses and Trucks 
ALL Goodrich Tires manufactured 
_\ today are cord tires. In a mea- 
4. .%& sure, this new program is a 
fulfillment of an early Goodrich vision. 
The first cord tire ever to grace an 
American road was Goodrich- built, 

and its name was Silvertown. 

The passage of time confirms this 
early Goodrich prediction. Cord con- 
struction has become the basis of tire 
economy—the basis of the balloon tire 
—the basis of the aeroplane tire—the 
basis of the pneumatic bus and truck 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Established 1870 











id Balloon Cord 





tire; and nowhere do you find its use so 
skillfully exemplified as in the Silver- 
town Balloon and Silvertown Heavy 
Duty for buses and trucks. 


Whatever the type of your car, heavy 
or light; whatever your personal service 
requirements, we have the right cord 
tires for you. 


. all Goodrich Tires 
... When you see the 


Let us repeat. . 
are Cords. 
name, Goodrich, on a new tire... it 


is a cord tire ...a good one. 


Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario 


“BEST IN 


THE NEW YorkKER, published weekly by the F-R Pub. Corp 
ond class matter 


Vol. II, No. 5, March 20, 1926. Entered as seco 
under the act of March 3 1870. ( 
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Featured at the 


French Openings 
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This necklace with J With the simple 
its long imitation frock Premet spon- 


A new knotted necklace, 
with matching earrings, 
appeared with smartest 
evening gowns chez 
Molyneux and Premet 


sored a new neck- 
lace with colored 
crystal-like grapes. 


pearl strands height- 
ened the chic of 
afternoon frocks 
chez Premet 


JEWELRY—FIRST FLOOR 
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ALTMAN 
FIFTH AVENUE SQUARE | MADISON AVENUE 


THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK NEW. YORK 
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MOST COSTLY PARFUM IN THE WORLD 


PARIS 


The Jewel of Perfumes 


A Sensation in Paris 
A Triumph in New York” 


Two precious odeurs in jade 
Obtainable and ruby jeweled tlacons 


Fin e Shops ‘Femme d Faris ; 


‘Desir de Coeur 


For America Z YBRY we. (wholesale Only) 222 West 37th St. New York Gty 
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A Guest’s-Eye View 


To look at RAVENNA DAMASK is to see, not just a reproduc- 
tion of a “‘period’’ tablecloth, but a re-creation of the whole spirit 
of the Renaissance, full of the life and pageantry of the age. It fits 
into the setting of antiquity so perfectly that it is hard to believe 
that this newest of refectory damasks is woven in our time, is not an 
heirloom brought down from the dimness of the sixteenth century. 


kins of antique ecru linen for six to twelve persons at from fifty to 


[ie fen DAMASK for the refectory table: cloth and 4] 


one hundred dollars. Created by Mosse; obtainable there only. 
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Body by Pierce- Arrow 


T is quite evident that the Series 80 
has caused a decided change in the 
public’s motor car buying habits. 


Where heretofore they were content 
with ‘‘medium price’ cars, literally 
thousands are now investing a little 
more to get the greater economy of Pierce- 
Arrow engineering and Pierce-Arrow 
building. They find that no increase 
in their monthly motoring budget is 


necessary. It costs no more and often 
less, to operate the Series 80. 

When you scan the motor car offer- 
ings in search of your new car this 
spring, consider the Series 80 on the 
basis of a moderate motoring budget— 
not merely purchase price. You will 
then understand why owners of $1500 
to $2000 cars are turning to the Series 80 
in large numbers. 


A moderate payment now, balance to be evenly distributed over a period of months, 
will secure early delivery. Demonstrations any time upon request. Write or phone us 


HARROLDS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


BRONX NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN 


CE-ARROW 


Series SO 
"S9895.4045 


at Buffalo-plus tax 


Houdaille Shock Absorbers and Pines Winterfront 


Standard Equipment 





THE RUSH 





IS 
STARTING 


AST SPRING there 
was such a demand 
for the improved Pack- 
ard Sixes that deliveries 
were enforcedly delayed. 
We have predicted that 
this year will see an even 
greater demand. 


With the lowered De- 
livered Prices the rush 
has already begun and 
the call for Packard Six 
demonstrations is filling 
up more and more of the 
future available hours. 


If you plan to be a proud 
owner of a new Packard 
Six this Spring we should 
advise your arranging for 
your demonstration with- 
in the very near future. 


If you will call any of the 
below listed telephones 
and ask for the ““Demon- 
stration Department,” 
we shall be glad to ar- 
range to place a car at 
your disposal at an open 
time. 


New York City 
Columbus 
Ashland 


BROOKLYN 


Prospect 


Bronx 
Raymond 


WASHINGTON HeIcHTs 
Billings 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 





THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, March 19, to 
Friday, March 26, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Which deals in 
no uncertain terms with the easy house run 
by Madame Goddam of Shanghai. Martin 
Beck, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—From Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s story of gay folk on Long Island. 
Well done. AmBassavor, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE JEST—A family feud as handled by 
Florentines in the Renaissance. With Basil 
Sydney. Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Glenn Hunter in a 
splendid play dealing with a tragedy of 
adolescence. Betmont, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—Only two more weeks to 
see Katharine Cornell as the immodest lady 
of the notorious hat. Broapnurst, 44, W. 
of B’way. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—George Kelly’s fine character 
study of a most unpleasant woman, who is 
played by Chrystal Herne. Morosco, 45, 
W. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN—lIn which the players 
wear masks and make demands on your 
intelligence. Eugene O’Neill wrote _ it. 
Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—The rise and fall of a harlot 
from Harlem. Lenore Ulric in a mammoth 
production. Bexasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

EMPEROR JONES—A West Indian jungle 
wearing the civilization off a Pullman por- 
ter. With Charles S. Gilpin. Province- 
TOWN PLayHousE, 133 Macdougal. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—The ordinary excite- 
ments of rum row made more so by the 
addition of a woman. Prayuovuse, 48, E. 
of B’way. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter Hampden 
as Rostand’s hero of the large nose and 
ready wit. HaAmppEN’s, B’way and 62. 

THE WISDOM TOOTH—A pleasant fantasy 
of a clerk who awoke to the non-realization 
of his boyhood dreams. Littie, 44, W. of 
Bway. 

THE DYBBUK—A worthwhile presentation of 
1 mystic Jewish legend. To play Tues., 
Wed., and Thurs. Eves., and Wed. Mat. 
NEIGHBORHOOD PLayuHouseE, 466 Grand. 

IS ZAT SO?—Manager and prizefighter as 
butler and footman on Fifth Avenue. A 
very amusing slang comedy. CHANIN’s, 46, 
W. of B’way. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—One of the 
gentlemen from the West falls among the 
theatre wolves. Written in slang. Lone- 
AcRE, 48, W. of B’way. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—A _ smile-through-your- 
tears comedy of the jazz singer that helped 
in a synagogue. Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—A harmless comedy. Excellent 
for your cousins or aunts of tender minds. 
Bootnu, 45, W. of B’way. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—English 
aristocrats and educated crooks being witty 
back and forth. With Roland Young and 
Ina Claire. Furton, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—A musical comedy, with 
the Marx Brothers accenting the comedy. 
Lyric, 42, W. of Bway. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS — Wonderful ribald 
comedy for those that like that kind of 
thing, and those that almost like it. Others 
beware. Music Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

DEAREST ENEMY—Helen Ford in a pleasant 
operetta of the Revolution and Murray 
Hill. Knicxersocker, B’way and 38. 


TIP-TOES—Gershwin music and all the other 
things that make a good musical comedy. 
Liperty, 42, W. of Bway. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—A much better than 
usual Winter Garden revue. With Phil 
Baker. Winter GARDEN, B’way and So. 

SUNNY—A large and sumptuous musical sur- 
rounding fer Marilyn Miller, as is the 
tradition. New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—“If I Were King” 
made into a rousing operetta. ‘The source 
of the “Song of the Vagabonds”. Casino, 
B’way and 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—A thin, but good, sur- 
rounding of the Gertrude Hoffmann girls. 
Naughty and undressed. Casino pE Paris, 
atop the Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—It won’t be long before 
this turns into a musical institution and 
its tunes become folk songs. Gtose, B’way 
and 46. 

BY THE WAY—An English revue with a sketch 
that makes it a shame to miss it. Galery, 
B’way and 46. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—A pretty operetta of 
the Russian revolution with Tessa Kosta. 
Devoid of humor. Forty-rourtH Street, 
44, W. of B’way. 

OPENINGS OF NOTE 

THE CHIEF THING—The Guild’s Russian 
comedy now scheduled for Mon., March 
22. Gui_p THEATRE, §2, W. of B’way. 

(Dates of openings should be verified because « 
frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, §1 and Park Ave.— 
Refined surroundings enlivened by the Larry 
Siry orchestra. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—lIdeal for 
dancers, since the floor is spacious and the 
music good. Evening dress not required. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris dancing for a comfortable 
number of the élite. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Moss and Fon- 
tana returned to their smart and devoted 
clientele. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Jack 
Hulbert’s revue, “London Pierrots’’, will be 
reviewed in the next issue. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—An Emil Coleman 


ings. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 34 and 5 Ave.—Betty 
and Larry Starbuck as a youthful note in 
somewhat staid atmosphere. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—Informal but high class 
withal. Short revue featuring a singer of 
the Continental type. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The Village rendez- 
vous of the dancing flapper and her sheik. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Informal and jolly, 
with Russian entertainment proceeding at 
intervals. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W.—Odette Myrtil 
heading the cast of a chic Parisian revue. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Broadway 
revue at intervals for rather noisy Broad- 
way people. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—The leader 
among the wise cracking Broadway places 
that attract a sprinkling of society people. 

TWIN OAKS, 163 W. 46—Just the place for 
that Middle Western client who wants to 
see an active revue. 
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CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Another show 
place for the out-of-town visitor who thinks 
noise is wickedness. 

OWL, 131 W. 45—Amusing slumming 
place where the negro hired help furnish 
inimated comedy until morning. 


MOTION PICTURES 
BLACK PIRATE—Douglas 


new picture of the Spanish Main. 
SELWYN, 42, W. of B’way. 


rHE 


Fairbanks’s 
Done 


; THE 


in color. 
REN-HUR—A chariot race, a sea fight, and the 
New Testament done into a massive movie. 
Georce M. Conan, B’way and 42. 
rHE BIG PARADE—A well presented picture 
f the war by Laurence Stallings. With 
John Gilbert Renee Adoree. Astor, 
B’way and 45 
FILM GUILD—Another week of 
Watch the papers for daily 
grammes. Cameo, 42, E. of B’way. 
rHE CAVE MAN—A good comedy with Matt 
Moore giving an excellent performance. 
JeEwEL, § Ave. 116, Sun., March 21 
through Tues., March 23; CosTeELio, 23 Ft. 
Wash. Ave., Thurs. and Fri., March 25 and 
i 26. Orpueum, 86 and 3 Ave., Mon., 
4 March 22; Acapemy, Irving Place 
and Fri., March 25 and 26. 
beautiful picture of the life of 
Majestic, 1§ Second 


and 


Lubitsch pic- 


tures. pro- 


and 


and 
14, Thurs., 
MOANA—A 
South Sea natives. 
Ave., Wed., Mar. 24. 
No Manhattan showing 
Grand Duchess and the 


MUSIC 


ITALS — Paut KocHANSKI. 
Fri. Eve., March 19. 
most popular fiddlers. 


scheduled of “The 


Waiter’’.) 


RI 


~ 


CARNEGIE 
Hatt, One of our 
Hart, Sat. Aft., 
tickets 


CARNEGIE 
haven’t 


Frirz KREISLER. 
March 20. If 
ow, it’s probably too late. 


you your 
STRINGWooD ENseEMBLE. AFoLt1AN Hart, Mon 
Eve., March 22. 


1al combinations. 


Chamber music in un- 


Hatt, 


pianist 


Tues. 


whe 


Navia REISENBERG. AEOLIAN 
\ft.. March 23. A 


ws with every recital. 


young 


Mischa Muscuakorr. Town Hatt, Tues. 
Eve., March 23. The Symphony Society’s 

oe, ncert master in recital. 

Town Hatt, Wed. 

dis- 


violinist in 


GIESEKING AND SZIGETI. 
‘ \ft., March 24. The 
tinguished new pianist 
nt hamber music. 
ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES—Puinar- 
MONIC. Furtwaengler conducting. CArNeE- 
Fri. Aft., March 19; Sat. Eve., 
March 20; Sun. Aft., March 21; Thurs. 
Eve., March 25; Fri. Aft., March 26. 
Schelling conducting, Agou1an Hatt, Sat. 
Morn. and Aft., March 20 (Children’s 
3 Concerts). 
t c New Yorx Sympuony, Klemperer conduct- 
ing. Carnegie Hart, Thurs. Aft., March 
1 ‘3 25; Fri. Eve., March 26. Mecca Tempve, 
Sun. Aft., March 21. 
y PHILADELPHIA 
} jucting. 
March 23. 
‘T Frienps or Music, Bodanzky conducting. 
-s E Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., March 21. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY—Per- 
yr formances every night, but Tues., with Fri. 
j nd Sat. See papers for 
rammes. 


season’s most 


and 


Git Hatt, 


Stokowski 
Tues. 


ORCHESTRA, 
Carnecie Hatt, 


con- 


Eve., 


matinees. daily 








ABOUT. TOWN. ; 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


ART 

WHITNEY CLUB—Anperson GALLERIES, 59 
and Park Ave. Great showing of what 
220 young Americans did during the year. 

INDEPENDENT—Watporr Astoria Roor, 34 
and 5 Ave. 1098 Paintings of flaming, bit- 
ter, naive and sometimes misguided youth. 

FRENCH MODERNS—VatentTine Dupen- 
SING, 43 E. 57. Noteworthy pictures of 
Bonnard, Denis, Derain, Marquet, Matisse, 
Roussel and Vuillard. 

YASUO KUNIYOSHI—Daniet Gattery, 600 
Mad. Ave. Japanese genius paints as no 
one else has ever cared to paint, realistic 
French circus women and cucumbers. 

QUINN AGAIN—Brummer GALteries, 27 E. 
57. Rousseau’s jungle with Redon, Derain 
and other great moderns, from the Quinn 
collection. 

CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL - 
CenTraL GALLERIES, atop the station. This 
all-American lends roof to the 
annual show from Pittsburgh. 

DEGAS—Duranp-Ruet, 12 E. §7. 
of the master. 

FRAGONARD—WIvpENsTEIN, 
Benefit of French Hospital. 


SPORTS 


POLO—National Indoor Championships. 


GRAND 
institution 
Drawings 


647 s Ave. 


At 105TH Fiery ArtrititeryY ArMory, 1122 
Franklin Ave., Sat., March 20 at 8:30 
p-m.—Class B—Squadron A team No. 1 
against winner of N.Y.A.C. vs. Essex 
Troop; Riding Club vs. Hartford Cavalry 
Asso. 

Ar totsr Cavatry Armory, 1579 Bed- 
ford Ave., Brooklyn, Sat., March 20 
at 8 p.m.—B’klyn R. & D. C. vs. rorst 


Cavalry. Wed., March 24 at &.p.m.—Class 
C—tTriangle Club team No. 1 against win- 


ner of Philmont C. C. team No. 1 vs. rotst 
Cavalry. 

Ar Soquvapron A Armory, Park Ave. and 
94, Sat., March 20 at 8:30 p.m. Yale 
against winner of Yale R. O. T. C. vs. 
Squadron A team No. 2; Wed., March 24 
at 8:30 p.m.—semi-finals in Class B, 
Squadron A team No. 1 vs. N.Y.A.C. 

ICE HOCKEY—Map. Se. Garver, so & 8 
Ave. Proressionat—Portland (Or.) vs. 


New York in special series, Mon., Mar. 
Tues., March 23 and, if 3rd game is neces- 
sary, Wed., Mar. 24, 8:30 P.M. AMaTEuR— 
Boston A. A. vs. St. Nicks, Knickerbocker 
vs. N. Y. A. C., Sun., March 21, 8 P.M. 
TRACK—102np EnGineers Armory, B’way 
& 168. Charles Hotf of Norway and other 
outstanding performers in last big indoor 
meet of season staged by Post Office Clerks 
A. A., Sat., Mar. 20, 8 P.M. 
SWIMMING—Cotumsia Gym, Bway & 116. 
Intercollegiate championships, starting Sat., 


> 


March 20, 8 P.M. Mar. 22 until Sat., 
Mar. 27. 
OTHER EVENTS 
FLOWER SHOW—Granpv Centrat Pacace, 


Lex. and 46. Fri., March 1g and Sat., 
March 20, 8 P.M. and continuing on Mon., 
Last two days of the first relaxing of 
Winter. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Fine 
Arts BuitpiInG, 215 W. 57. From Sat., 
March 20 to Sun., April 11. Open to 
a.m. to 6 p.m. daily; Sun., 1:30 p.m. to 
6 p.m. Small admission charge. Mon. 
free. The to1st annual exhibition of paint- 
ing and sculpture by the members of the 
Academy and many unknowns. 


For Madame 


and -Mademotselle 


PARIS HATS 


FONG OM 6 OURS 
AS PARTS MAKES 


THEM 


The Fre n ch Millinery 


Shop is Paris in 


icax Every important 
model in and out of 
Paris 1s here— somals 
aris is here—originals 


and exact copies. 


Amer- 


Halse made lo yourr 


nwidual order. 


Halse made on yeur bead 


aw they 00 thin Parte. 


Frencn Mitruiner 


| Le a 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37rh 


Entire Cx 


Sno 


and 38th Sts. New York 


ntents Copyrighted, 1926, by 
I'RANKLIN SIMON & Co., 


IN« 
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BONWIT TELLER & CO, 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 


26 avs ? 


pith feorust? 
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1926: 


Have the Honor to Present to America 


DE JANZE 


Reg. Applied for U. S. Pat. Of. 


SPORTS CLOTHES 


aw 


Designed and Created in Paris 
Exclusively for Bonwit Teller & Co. 


by the Former Head of 
Patou’s Sports Shop 


ICOMTESSE HeEnRI DE JANZE, 

known in Paris and New York for 
her social distinction, sportsmanship 
and creative ability as a designer of 
sports attire, is now creating sports 
fashions exclusively for Bonwit Teller 
& Co. in 
tions, created by an aristocrat! 


America. Aristocratic crea- 


The photograph shows the Vicomtesse Henri de 
Fanzé in the Tuileries Gardens. bove is a 


reproduction of her letter to Bonwit Teller & Co. 


SPORTS ATTIRE—Fourth Floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 

ANDALS, we observe, have 

lately been seeking to destroy 

the legend of the Blizzard of 
1888, the biggest blizzard that ever 
was. The propaganda suggests that 
only twenty inches fell in ’88 whereas 
twenty-five inches fell during the con- 
secutive storms of February this year. 
Pardon us, but we don’t believe this. 
Faith leads a hard life these days, and 
we are going to stay with her through 
thick or thin. 


Y coming out periodically for 
modification of the Volstead law 
M;. Buckner may or may not succeed 
in re-establishing himself in public 


INCOME TAK ~- 


HUSH 7 | 





favor. So far as we are concerned, 
however, after this season’s activity, 
including the padlocking of the Bre- 
yoort, no amount of crawling on his 
part can make us think of him as any- 
thing but a public nuisance. 


HE Metropolitan Opera con- 

tinues to be charged with being a 
citadel of reactionaries. Possibly it is, 
but we would point out that, to date, 
the innovations of the season include 
the debuts of Mary Lewis, the Ameri- 
can, and Marion Talley, the Kansan, 
the performance of a jazz ballet, and 
the determination of those in charge 
to tear the whole thing down and 
move into an office building. For a 
stronghold of conservatism this is 
doing very well, 





ELDOM this week did we talk to 

anybody who did not have a cold 
in the head. It got so bad that we 
went up to see a doctor who had been 
highly recommended as one who could 
prevent colds from coming. “Can you 
give me anything to keep me from 


NOTHING - aad To '88 — 


Fa = LL fe 


S 





’ we asked, “Zurtendly 
I cad,” he replied, reaching for his 
handkerchief. 


getting a cold?’ 


HE income tax was paid by the 

citizenry very quietly this year. 
Apparently the humorists have decided 
to leave it alone. Or else, as the man 
who had the seven years’ itch re- 
marked, it has been going long enough 
to become serious. 


HE finals of the National Squash 
Tennis Tournament as drama- 
tized by Messrs. Hyde and Coward 
a fortnight ago at the Yale Club il- 
lustrated two points: the first that 
Squash Tennis played by experts is one 


PUBLIC NUISANCE 


€ ahs 





So 









of the most exciting of all sports to 
watch, the second that not one man 
out of twenty who wanted to see the 


finals of the tournament had a ghost 
of a show of doing it. 

Here is something to lament, since 
squash is probably the fastest indoor 
game ever devised; a thoroughly na- 
tive sport, ideally suited, by the bye, to 
men who live a city life and who must 
get their exercise between the hours 
of half past five and seven. It is worth 
watching. Frequently it will make the 
brow of the ordinary man turn cold 
with the sweat of excitement. And 
yet the most important match of the 
year was played in a private club 
house and in a court with a gallery 
which would hold not more than two 
hundred spectators. ‘That Saturday, 
memorable for those who saw it, when 


CAD * 
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the two masters played, about a thou- 
sand people tried to get into the two 
hundred seats. The gallery was full 
at 2:30 although the match was not 
scheduled to begin until half past 
three; and from 2:30 o'clock until 
4:00 a stream of people came into the 
Yale Club and went up to the squash 
court, climbing on the backs of those 
in front of them, standing in the cor- 
ridors nearby eight deep and asking 
what the score was. 

A match of that kind should be held 
where more people could see it. It seems 
that the National Squash Committee, 
with a little enterprise, could devise a 
better arrangement than the present. 
Obviously all that is needed is more 
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gallery space; and we respectfully 
suggest they do something about it. 


. 


The Week 
ENERAL ANDREWS = an- 


nounces he will quit if he can’t 
enforce Prohibition by November Ist 
and _ Anti-Saloon 


, League denounces 
(r. nation-wide news- 
(( . £/} paper referendum 
\ {Bf which shows strong 

‘ 


wet sentiment. Se- 
attle’s first woman 
Mayor plans to 
“clean-up” city and 
jury awards $200,- 
000 in wife’s ali- 
enation suit against 
screen actress, Lon- 
don newspapers at- 
tribute stealing of 
canvases from 
Royal Academy to 
Americans and au- 
thenticity of two 








works in Metro- 
politan Museum is 
questioned. Hotel 


Brevoort accepts 
six-months’ padlocks 
for two dining 
rooms and General 
Butler puts Marine 


Ar TIFFany’s 


Colonel host under arrest for alleged 
serving of cocktails. Police Magis- 
trate Hirshfield returns to bench after 
long illness and fuss over mysterious 
transit bill in Legislature reveals for- 
mer Comptroller Craig has option on 
street car line. “East Lynne” is re- 
vived at downtown theatre and pro- 
ducing managers line up forces for 
negotiations with playwrights over 
closed shop. ‘Traveller reports Ber- 
lin now accustomed to nude chorus 
girls in revues and local police, un- 
able to obtain warrant, raid burlesque 
theatre. Fiftieth anniversary of in- 
vention of _ telephone celebrated 
throughout country and Federal Court 
denies application of N. Y. Telephone 
Company for twenty-five per cent. in- 
crease in rates. 
a 

HE town’s meanest pastime, it 

would seem to one who knows 
dogs, is indulged in by several of the 
dowagers who live in hotels near the 
Park. They keep watch from their 
windows and whenever they see a dog 
unleashed on the streets, telephone to 
the Arsenal station to inform the po- 
lice there that the animal is loose. 
This being against the city’s ordi- 
nances, the lieutenant is forced to de- 
spatch a patrolman to the scene of the 
outrage, but—and one’s faith in hu- 
man nature is revived by the assur- 





“May | see your cheapest wrist watches?” 
“These, madam, are our least expensive wrist watches,” 
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ance—the policemen make a point of 
walking slowly. 


Blues 
BLOND, Nordic, Protestant 


friend of ours recently wrote a 
song entitled “The Monkey Gland 
Blues” which he attempted to sell to a 
Broadway song-plugger. He was ush- 
ered into one of the try-out rooms 
where his lyrics were chanted over sev- 
eral times and the melody played in 
several keys with one or two changes 
of rhythm. “I’m sorry,” said the song- 
plugger finally, “but these here are 
Jew Blues. All the Jew Blues we 
publish are written by our own staff.” 

The composer expressing a desire to 
be enlightened on the meaning of Jew 
Blues was told the following: 

“You see we get all sorts of blue 
songs submitted in this office. Some- 
times they are genuine Nigger Blues 
from Memphis or Birmingham. These 
have the real Nigger swing and words. 
The Jew song writers in New York’s 
tin pan alley try to fake ’em but I can 
spot ’em every time. What you’re giv- 
in’ me is just Jew Blues.” 


The Dancers 


F there has been any wonder that 

two of the most important large 
affairs of the late season—the Beaux 
Arts and the Junior League Balls— 
should have both been held at the As- 
tor, it may be dispelled by the infor- 
mation that this hotel can accommo- 
date two thousand persons in its grand 
ball room; and, by opening its smaller 
rooms, can raise this figure to over 
three thousand. Only the Waldorf 
and the Commodore can do as well. 
The Biltmore can take care of one 
thousand. 

Among the newer first flight hotels, 
it is obvious that dance facilities are 
designed for more intimate parties; 
this being natural enough when one 
considers that the disappearance of the 
private ball room has turned the hostess 
to the hotels for her more extensive 
entertainments. 

The Plaza, since the Rose Room of 
blessed memory has gone into trade, 
finds itself ready to take care of eight 
hundred dancers; the Ritz can accom- 
modate the same number. There are 
two ball rooms in the Ambassador, 
large enough for three hundred 
dancers each, but they adjoin and may 
be thrown together on exceptional oc- 
casions. The Park Lane can provide 
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for five hundred, an exclusive number 
in these days of social restriction. 


LL these are comparatively 

cramped provisions, when one 
wanders out into larger places for the 
masses. The New Madison Square 
Garden, on the occasion of the Frei- 
heit Ball—a Jewish féte—had twenty 
thousand dancers on the arena floor. 
The Fireman’s Ball, on New Year’s 
Eve, lured almost as many; and more 
recent gatherings have packed the place 
quite comfortably. But there has al- 
ways been room for more, By using 
the exposition floor as well as the 
arena, the Garden can provide a modi- 
cum of dancing space for thirty thou- 
sand, 

Palm Garden, Terrace Garden and 
Webster Hall are in almost the same 
size class, their accommodations not 
being strained until three thousand 
persons pass through the doors, as do, 
frequently enough, when the political 
clubs, or the Kit Kat rally to either of 
the first two, or the gay Villagers 
from Washington Square swarm to 
the last named. Clover Gardens, oc- 
casionally favored by the American 
Legion, has room for four thousand 
five hundred, and Tammany Hall, 
that lure to the lesser labor unions, is 
the smallest of the public halls. It can 
take care of a mere two thousand two 
hundred. 





Consistent 
HE serious side of the Marshall 


Stillman luncheon to conquer 
crime was neglected in our report last 
week, so we now take occasion to do 
justice to Red Katz, famous “gas 
house” bandit. Looking as consciously 
meek as only a reformed bandit at a 
Marshall Stillman luncheon can, Red 
sat at table with his chums, Spanish 
and ‘Tubby Deisser, also ex-gangsters. 
But we were frankly disappointed. 
For though we love bandits, a re- 
formed one seems to us like a bottle 
of near beer. However, we consoled 
ourself, reformed bandits are better 
than no bandits at all. 

Then began the speeches. Encomi- 
ums having been heaped on Katz’s 
head by the assistant district attorney 
and other prominent speakers, Mr. 
Alpheus Geer announced that the ex- 
Sing Singer would shortly be restored 
‘o citizenship, ushered into grace by no 
less a sponsor of the poor than Bishop 
Manning. Then he would run for the 


State Assembly. This, said Mr. Geer, 
is what the Marshall Stillman Move- 
ment has accomplished; and he de- 
plored the flippancy of the press in de- 
scribing it as a game of “button, but- 
ton, who’s got the button?” 

“T too resent this ridicule,” said 
Red Katz, the Movement’s prize 





réformé, as he rose to speak. “And I 
assure those present today that the but- 
ton to me is sacred. Furthermore I 
shall respect it, should I (here he in- 
clined graciously toward the district 
attorney) ever have to return to steal- 
ing for the wife and kid.” 


Our enthusiasm was revived. 


Flowers 
AFFODILS, jonquils, and their 


ilk were the undisputed favorites 
of the floral world this season, judging 
by the number and variety we saw at 
the Flower Show. In fact, the bulbous 
plants seemed to the Flower Show this 
year what the terrier group was in 
popularity to the recent Dog Show. 
And yet, love for the fragile annuals 
was not without its tinge of bitterness, 
horticulturalists with whom we talked 
expressing their opinions in firm terms, 
For a thoughtful congress has cre- 
ated a still more thoughtful Federal 
Horticultural Board. “No plant,” 
quoth the latter cleanlily, “may enter 
America with dirt on its roots.” 
Which translated means, ‘“‘Few plants 
may enter America,”—or better still, 
“We love native growers.” The good 
Board, however, suddenly realized 
that bulbs unfortunately refuse to die 
when all dirt is removed, and so with 
admirable presence of mind, it discov- 
ered the eel worm. Which insect, in- 
cidentally, is known to have been in 
America for at least fifty years. 
Still the patriotic Federal Board 
violently opposes Dutch eel worms 


playing with their American sisters; 
hence, the flower lovers told us, this 
year may see the last of the splendid 
narcissus exhibits, as our native grow- 
ers next season will not be able to re- 
stock from the Dutch, and bulbs here 
do not propagate so well as in Holland. 
That country, they say, is already 
twenty years ahead of us, and with our 
new handicap we shall never catch up. 

President Coolidge had offered a 
medal for the best new flower pro- 
duced during the year, and we saw 
some interesting competitors—notably 
an unique rose from Tarrytown, dig- 
nified by the respectable and matronly 
cognomen of “Mrs, F. R. Pierson”. 
Exhibits of the “grand scale” indi- 
vidual flower growers on the first floor 
were as exotically lavish as usual, es- 
pecially those of Mrs. Harry Payne 
Whitney and Colonel William Boyce 
Thompson—the latter probably ac- 
complishing more in the laboratories 
of his Yonkers institute for the good 
of the plant world than any individual 
of modern times. 

Then there was the exhibit of the 
Garden Club of America—a pretty 
sight, with its series of flower-decked 
homes. One cottage had a window 
and door all barred, like a cozy, indi- 
vidual insane asylum; and another had 
a little grill in its door, just like a 
speak-easy. Mrs. Harold Pratt’s nar- 
cissus garden was a further delight to 
the eye, showing as it did the last and 
glorious stand of that sweet flower so 
recently accused, along with Lady 
Cathcart, of the heinous crime of 
moral turpitude. 


Etiquette 
OR the further interest of Miss 


Spence’s school, we again relate a 
movie story. It seems that one com- 
pany had employed, on his own eval- 
uation, an English gentleman who 
promised to guide the American direc- 
tors in all matters pertaining to cus- 
tom, etiquette, family life, etc., as 
lived in the British Isles among the 
proper sort. Comes then, the filming 
of a story which contained a scene 
where Lord and Lady Cholomondley- 
Smith gave a dinner party to their 
friends. The question arose as to the 
precedence in entering the dining hall. 
The expert rushed in with his knowl- 
edge—to wit, that Lord C-S. take in 
the lady who was to sit on his right, 
followed by the various pairs of guests, 
ending with Lady C-S. and her boy 
friend, 
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This seemed all wrong to the direc- 
tor, and after an hour’s conference 
with the various heads, someone 
thought of a bright expedient. Why 
not phone Mary Pickford’s butler? He 
was English and would know all such 
procedure. Accordingly, Miss Pick- 
ford’s butler was reached on the 
*phone and the great dilemma ex- 
plained to him. His answer was not 
only illuminating but a great comfort 
to us 100% Americans. “Absurd,” 
said the butler, ‘““Miss Pickford always 
goes into the dining room first and 
the guests follow.” 


Pour le Sport 


T is a little hard on the cultured, 

social, and nicely mannered ele- 
ments on this island to have to point 
out that they do not go to six day 
bicycle races. We have seen them 
there—slumming, obviously—but only 
a few. It is too bad. 

It must be that the better elements 
can’t stand “color”; for there is more 
of it in the Garden when the race is 
on than there is in half a hundred 
tennis tournaments. Mr. Rickard, ac- 
cording to the opinion of two out of 
three of those who have opinions, has 
succeeded in_ institutionalizing his 
amusement palace once and for all 
with the recent race. It is true that 
the score boards, improved though they 
be, still arouse complaint (they are 
never up to date), and the announcing 
is still preposterously inaudible, but 
the music is better, and the ushers and 
ticket takers are showing improvement 
in their fight against ill humor. Mr. 
Rickard seems to have got around to 
the idea that, after all, it is the patron 
who patronizes. From what we hear, 
those who have been to the race this 
year have been highly pleased. 

As a spectacle, the six day race ap- 
proaches the historic entertainments of 
Ancient Rome more successfully than 
anything else of its kind, It is one of 
the few sports still alive today at 
which you can hear a crowd boo—a 
sensation worth the price of the best 
seat. The hot-dog men, the fans, the 
trainers, the music, above all the jer- 
seys of the riders and the partisan 
angle on the hats of the thousands who 
come and sit idly for hours and criti- 
cize, make an interesting picture. 

It has been suggested that what the 
race really needs is a royal box—but 
who to sit in it?—not President Cool- 
idge. Otto Kahn, possibly. 


Queens 


E are among those who often 
wondered if the story so often 
told on a certain lady recently prom- 
inent in the life of New York City 
were really true. We refer to her 
conversation with the Queen of the 





Belgians, in which, it was averred, the 
latter having expressed admiration for 
the splendid specimens of soldiers in a 
Fifth Avenue parade, the local hostess 
replied, “Queen, you spoke a mouth- 
ful.” The story has, in fact, become 
so much a part of tradition that the 
genial Richard Barthelmess, in his lat- 
est picture depicting the dashing 
Crown Prince of the imaginary King- 
dom of Koronia arriving in New 
York, is met by a politician who 
promptly says, “Prince, you spoke a 
mouthful.” 

' And now we are able to throw some 
light on the subject. We have met a 
young Egyptologist who represented a 
leading museum in the recent arche- 
ological excavations in the Valley of 
Kings, and who was introduced to 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium at an of- 
ficial tomb opening. A short conver- 
sation ensued, during which the 
American inquired casually about the 
famous bon mot. 

“T too have heard that story,” the 
gracious queen replied. “But I do not 
recall the incident. You see, the good 
lady said so many things I did not un- 
derstand that I really cannot say.” 


In Memoriam 
EEPLY interested in Central 


Park, banana peels and newspa- 
pers notwithstanding, we dutifully at- 
tended the recent public hearing be- 
fore the Board of Estimate for the 
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purpose of combating what has been 
picturesquely termed, “the menace of 
the Hylan memorial.” Many earnest 
ladies were present, their faces set in 
a grim _protect-the-Park-at-all-costs 
expression, and delegates from va- 
rious civic organizations diligently pe- 
rused speeches of ten page minimums. 

At length, in filed the Board of 
Estimate in regal splendor—and what 
could be more regal than a Borough 
President? A sudden rustling of 
speeches, as eager orators practised 
favorite lines; then arose Alderman 
McKee, abruptly proposing to appoint 
a committee of twenty citizens to con- 
sider the memorial question, and thus 
summarily dispensing with at least 
fifty carefully prepared speeches, and, 
incidentally, we predict, with the me- 
morial, At least as regards Central 
Park. For all indications point to the 
fact that the city will not let the me- 
morial plans drop altogether. 

Colonel John P. Sullivan, the other 
day, was loath to be forestalled and 
leapt to his feet, proposing that the 
Central Park fund be transferred to 
a memorial in the Bronx consisting of 
“8,142 breathing, living, God-given 
trees.” In view of his plea, we 
thought the last adjective somewhat 
irreverent. “The New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architec- 
ture, with true esprit de corps, has 
never, as has been stated, condemned 
the monument. Objecting to Central 
Park as a site, it does not, however, 
disapprove of either fellow architect 
or design. But the American Legion 
disapproves of the design—speaking 
of good taste. 


V ocation 


FRIEND of ours tells us that a 

friend of his went to a garage to 
buy a used car. He met there the pro- 
prietor who had a voice like one of 
those wheedlers along West Street 
who offer you low-priced furs in un- 
frequented doorways, and who be- 
came instantly confidential. 

“Want to buy a Minerva? Only 
$1200. Had it a day and a half. Bill 
of sale with it, too.” 

The prospective customer inquired 
tactfully if, by any chance, the car 
could be a stolen one. The garage man 
winked. 

“T can sell you any make you want. 
Or any special car you want. Come 
around tomorrow and we’l] take a ride 
up Fifth Avenue on a bus. You can 
point out your car from there. You 
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needn’t mind if there is a chauffeur 
in it either. Three times out of five I 


can deliver it the next day, and with 


a bill of sale and license, too.” 

This is chronicled for what it is 
worth. As our informant points out, 
there are so many stolen cars that 
there must be something in it. 


Avocation 
OT only did Miss Gloria Swan- 


son weep copiously the other eve- 
ning during tender moments at “The 
Wisdom Tooth” but we hear that she 
returned the following evening to 
have another cry. This, and our per- 
sonal observation, has brought the con- 
clusion that Miss Swanson cries easily 
and enjoys it. 

We went to the Embassy theatre 
the other evening and were thrilled to 
see Miss Swanson seated a few rows 
in front of us, obviously trying to 
make herself look as small as possible 
in a great fur coat. The film, “La 
Bohéme” ended, Mimi having died, 
sadly, on schedule, Miss Swanson 
accompanied by her 
husband, made a dash 7 
for her car. Luck had 


it, however, that traffic ir 


was jammed and sev- \\ 
eral hundred spectators | 
stood by for several 
minutes watching tears 
roll down the movie 
star’s face into a dainty 
lace handkerchief. Be- 
side her sat, nervous 
and visibly embar- 
rassed, the Marquis. 


ArTIsTIC PRoBLEM: “Lilies arent a 
bit chic—wouldn’t this look smarter if 
I put it over here?” 





Standard Oil 


wo the musical comedy world 
would do without John D. 
Rockefeller is hard to say. It appears 
that almost every tenor who has sung 
at Mr. Rockefeller’s own private 
Park Avenue Baptist Church in the 
past five or six years has been grad- 
uated into musical comedy. George 
Raseley went into “Chu Chin Chow”. 
Bechtel Alcock (husband of Merle 
Alcock of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company) also went from the choir 
loft to the footlights, although he now 
is a successful broker in Wall Street. 
And it is generally known that John 
Steel sang at the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church before acquiring fame in mu- 
sical comedy. 

Most recent among Standard Oil 
tenors is Franklyn Baur, who, we be- 
lieve, will not begin voting until next 
year. His voice is peculiarly adapted 
to phonograph records and radio broad- 


AT THE FLOWER SHOW 
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casting, and his income from these 
sources alone is said to match that of 
many a famous operatic star. On 
graduation from the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, Mr. Baur, as per cus- 
tom, was to have joined the “Green- 
wich Village Follies”, but demands 
for his services by the radio and phono- 
graph companies have caused him to 
continue for the present as a voice 
rather than as a personality. 
Incidentally, we are told that an- 
other tenor for the choir is now being 
sought. Young man, join the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church. 
—TuHeE NEw YorkKERs 
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fail the critic from 
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Heroes of the eek 
















COLONEL ALEXAN- 
DER WILLIAMS—Who 
invited his superior and 
successor, General Smed- 
ley D. Butler, to dinner 
and discovered what a 
charming gentleman an 
officer can be if he is 
also a Dry. 


WILLIAM HANFORD 
EDWARDS—Best known 
of the country’s many 
“Big Bills” and recently 
appointed president and 
czar of the American 
League of Professional 
Football Clubs, i. e., Red 
Grange. 
























































MICHAEL STRANGE—Who lends herself, pen 
and person, to the drama this week in Strindberg’s 
“Easter”, which she translated and is acting in. 


THEODORE DREISER—Whose “An American 
Tragedy”, his first novel since “The Genius”, 
is selling at a rate at which only cheap bad books 
used to sell in the bad old days. 


RICHARD MORRIS HUNT—Who was 

taken down from the roof of the Vanderbilt 

house last week after 259,900,746,486 

i visitors had asked baffled New Yorkers who 
or what he was. 
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TWO ROOMS, BATH 
AND KITCHENETTE 





“Do be just a lamb and run out to 
Bellini’s at the corner—? 


HAT shop occupies the ground 

floor, and if you press the 

second bell from the top, in 
the vestibule, on the left, a sharp, 
clicking sound will indicate that the 
door is on the latch. After a three 
flights’ climb the floor in question is 
reached, 

“Hello!” calls a shrill, sleepy voice 
through the semi-open portal, “is it 
five o’clock already? I had no idea. 
Well, come in and make yourself at 
home. I won’t be a minute.” And 
the owner of the voice, in a flowing 
lavender négligé, disappears into the 
bedroom, as you enter and deposit your 
hat and gloves on the chintz-covered 
couch. The aforementioned minute 
matures to be precisely three-quarters 
of an hour by the clock. However, 
in the meanwhile, there is considerable 
to engage your attention. 

On the walls glitter a collection of 
lithographed reproductions, crayon 
sketches and photographs—the latter 
group consisting entirely of smiling, 
self-conscious young men—and near 
the bay window, which fills one end 
of the room, is a diminutive, hand- 
painted table. Upon this article of 
furniture rest an orange lustre vase 


containing a half dozen rather wilted 
American Beauty roses, two green 
lacquered ash trays—the size of a sil- 
ver dollar—a gilt-emblazoned copy of 
Lawrence Hope’s Love Lyrics, an 
empty cardboard matchbox, and a 
nickel-plated, oblong frame embrac- 
ing the picture of a middle aged man 
in naval uniform. The floor is 
covered with a faded, gray carpet. 
Against the wall, on the right, grins 
an open, upright piano embellished 
with an imitation Chinese lamp, three 
Pierrot dolls with hideously disjointed 
legs twisted about their all too slender 
waists, an ornately-decorated terra 
cotta jar, a plaster bust of Dante, and 
a stack of sheet music comprising 
“When Hearts Are Young”, “What’ll 
I Do?”, “Humoresque”, “Limehouse 
Blues”, “I Love You”, “The Song of 
Songs”, “Love Sends a Little Gift of 
Roses”, ““Marchéta”, “I’m Just Wild 
About Harry”, “Deep in Your Eyes”, 
the Chinese Lullaby from “East Is 
West”, “T'll Sing Thee Songs of 
Araby”’, “Annie Laurie”, “Pale Hands 
I Love” and “When You Walked 
Out, Someone Else Walked In”. An 
adjustable reading lamp with a parch- 
ment shade is next to the piano, and, 
directly opposite, near the fireplace, 
which encloses a scarlet wicker waste- 
basket, stands a narrow mahogany 
table that supports a dusty, china tea 
set, a hoop-skirted telephone-doll, two 
glass cigarette cases (both empty), a 
brilliantly be-ribboned three pound 
box of chocolate peppermints (one- 
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third full), a copy of Screenland, and 
a silver pint flask bearing the initials 
J. W. B. Jr. There is not a drop 
of anything in the flask. 

Upon the couch gleam at least a 
dozen silk-covered cushions of the 
gayest hues, while, on each side, is a 
yellow, three-shelf bookcase. The 
volumes within are arranged according 
to color, and consist of the following 
tracts: “The Diary of a Drug Fiend”, 
“Flaming Youth”, “You and I.”, 
“Everybody’s Complete Etiquette”, a 
set of de Maupassant, “Tales of 
Chinatown”, “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol”, “The Philosophy of Love”, 
“Lost in Flanders”, “Janet March”, 
“The Yellow Claw”, ““Margey Wins 
the Game”, “jade”, “Dead Men’s 
Money”, “A Desert Chief”, “Scara- 
mouche”, “The Rhymes of a Red 
Cross Man’, “The Table Book of 
Art”, and the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe. 

A curtained-off alcove, about four 
feet square, graces that section of the 
room near the entrance, three-quarters 
of which is occupied by a white 
enameled ice box. Inside this servicea- 
ble device are two quarts of Booth’s 
High and Dry gin (almost full), one 
bottle of non-alcoholic vermouth (un- 
opened), three lemons, two splits of 
Silver King drinking water, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, seven eggs, a 
bowl of granulated sugar, one-half a 
loaf of bread, and a jar of sweet 
pickles. There is no ice. On top 
are an electric coffee perculator, a bent 
corkscrew, five tumblers of different 
sizes, three spoons, a bottle of grena- 
dine, and a cocktail shaker. ‘The sink 
is to the right, and is decorated with 
orange seeds. 
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Lighting your ninth cigarette, you 
heave a sigh of resignation. But there 
is nothing to be done to expedite mat- 
ters. Then, suddenly, the bedroom 
door is flung open, and the mistress 
of the establishment appears. You 
catch a hasty glimpse of a dressing 
table piled high with cosmetics, per- 
fume bottles, magazines, powder-puffs 
and gloves, and at the foot of the rose- 
colored bed are more long-legged 
French dolls. A quantity of shoes, 
slippers, and bits of lingerie garnishes 
the floor. 

Beyond is the bathroom, still glow- 


ing from the steaming tub—a mass of 
crumpled towels, night gowns, sponges, 
stockings, garters, and curling irons 
against a tiled, baby-blue background. 

“Didn’t take me long, did it?” she 
breezes; and you congratulate her 
upon her celerity. 

“Thanks. But say, what’s the news? 
What’s all the dirt?” With this she 
is opening the refrigerator. 

“Oh Lord! I forgot to leave the 
money for the iceman.” She touches 
her cheek and looks at you with con- 
sternation in her eyes. 

“Do be just a lamb and run out to 
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Bellini’s at the corner—he’s the ice- 
man in the basement of the tenement 
there, and ask him to rush round with 
ten cents worth of ice so we can have 
a cocktail. 

“’There’s a darling!” 

You have no reply. You gather up 
your hat and gloves amidst reassuring 
pats from your hostess, reflecting as 
you depart, that if there had been no 
last straw to break the camel’s back, 
life would not contain one-half the 
irony you feel it should—nor one- 
quarter the amusement. 

—CHaARLEs G. SHAW 


OUR SERMONS ON SIN 


“Prodigal Son Returns Only to Find Tomb of Mother.”—Daily Newspaper. 
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OOD artists, skilled in hewing 
marble 
or mixing paint, like to create 
a mother’s image. Tenors warble 
of mammies in their native state. 


Would that I had a golden Lyre 

to sing all mammies ringing praise. 
However, Mister Maurice Myer 
chose other and less worthy ways. 











He did not know her life was fleeting, Too oft did he, who loved a shekel 


he never knew how mothers pine 
if they don’t get a Christmas greeting 
or an artistic Valentine, 


more than the one who gave him birth, 


ignore the warning Mene Tekel 
that Satan writes with evil mirth. 


While in her cottage, where gladiolas 
made sun-begotten colors dance, 
she wept, M. Myer sold Radiolas 
wicked prints 


sidelined from 


France. 


and 








My friends, the end is sad and dreary. 
Behold the whims of cruel fate! 
When Myer, tired, sad, and weary 
longed for his mammy ’twas too late. 
—Hans STENGEL 
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HAUSFRAU PRIMA DONNA 


were still the fashion to 


F it 
bestow epithets on footlight ce- 
lebrities, such as Pavlowa, the In- 
comparable, and the Divine Sarah, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink should be 


labelled the Incredible. This is not 
simply because in her sixty-fifth year 
she has stepped again into the operatic 
spotlight, to the momen- 
tary eclipse of Kansas City 
prodigies and Black Hand 
publicity demonstrations. 

It is not even wholly be- 
cause, after fifty years of 
singing, she is still in 
remarkably good voice. 
Rather it is a tribute to 
certain more intimate as- 
pects of her personality 
and career which are 
viewed to best advantage 
at close range, and which 
make this bouncing veteran 
in many ways the most ex- 
traordinary figure that was 
ever topped by a prima 
donna’s crown. 

After a half century 
before the footlights, her 
face is still firm pink and 
white, and her disposition 
as robustly cheerful as 
ever. Ask her how she ac- 
counts for her state of 
preservation, and she will 
reply as fancy dictates at 
the moment, but the truth 
is, it is thanks to two things: One is the 
consummate skill with which she has 
used her voice; and the other is na- 
ture, who endowed the diva with a 
constitution made up of equal parts 
India rubber and solid concrete, with 
abundance of temperament, and no 
nerves whatever. Schumann-Heink is 
not so much an opera singer as she is 
a natural phenomenon. Women like 
her simply don’t occur; not in these 
days. 

If you called on her at the Waldorf 
during her recent stay in New York, 
you found a fat, white-haired old lady 
engaged in house-wifely duties or sit- 
ting on the sofa in her living room, 
cracking boisterous German jokes with 
a crony who had dropped in. Some of 


these jokes are of long years standing, 
and they are more hearty than subtle. 
One of them is her nose. Another is 


her figure. They tell of one young 
person coming to interview her, upon 
whom she beamed, as usual, through 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“So you want to know all about 





Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


me. I haf no lovers,” she greeted. 

Tina, as she is somewhat incon- 
gruously known to her intimates, is a 
law unto herself. She outrages every 
canon of prima donna etiquette. She 
travels without any entourage, not 
even a maid, and to this day she does 
her own light laundry. 

In the course of her innumerable 
concert tours she has scoured the coun- 
try, visiting towns which not only God 
but the railroad forgot, and back from 
these journeyings have floated fantas- 
tic legends: of Schumann-Heink say- 
ing, on more than one occasion, ‘Vell, 
if there isn’t a lower I vill take an 
upper;” of Schumann-Heink sitting 
up in a day coach all night, en route 
to towns which were not favored with 


Pullman service. Anyone familiar 
with the prima donna rules of the 
road, which require the hot-house 
flower to have hysterics when asked to 
enter anything less than a stateroom, 
will hardly credit these tales, but they 
are true. 

As to the far-famed domesticity, it 
is not primarily a_ press 
agent dodge, and it is not 
exaggerated. Long years 
ago, when she was at the 
height of her glory before 
the public, she was a stand- 
ing joke in musical circles, 
where much jeering went 
on behind her back, at her 
pies, and her mending, and 
her offspring who kept on 
arriving in apparently end- 
less succession. Some of the 
ridicule may have hurt— 
but if it did, the world 
never knew it. “Vat does 
it matter vat they say about 
me? I am  Schumann- 
Heink!” 

Speaking of press agents, 
it has been observed that 
she has never had one. She 
says it is because she has 
never needed one, which is 
perfectly true, but for two 
reasons, and the second is 
that Madame is a past mis- 
tress of the art of press 
agent hokum herself. 
True, she cooks, she mends, she scat- 
ters indiscriminate embraces, she rides 
in day coaches, in the first place usually 
because she wants to. But she is also 
fully aware that for a prima donna 
to want to do these things is news, and 
she plays up accordingly. 

One of the best bits of business in 
her repertoire is managed this way. 
Upon arrival in a town, she waits 
until a large body of admiring citizens 
is gathered around; then, spreading 
out her arms, she proclaims: “Dis is 
my town. Here, I am at home!” Nat- 
urally it goes over tremendously. She 
is an honorary citizen of half the 
towns in the United States. 

These things seem to be very irri- 
tating to a section of the musical 
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world, But beyond them, adverse criti- 
cism dares not go. Her position as an 
artist is supreme and unchallenged. Of 
course, she relaxes the dictates of art 
to the extent of admitting some mate- 
rial which might be called popular to 
her programs. But this is a matter in 
regard to which few of her fellow 
artists are in a position to cast stones. 
In her own field especially—Wagner 
and German lieder—nobody can 
touch her. 

Her roles in opera, in which she is 
known to the world at present, are 
the great contralto roles. What is not 
so well known is the fact that in years 
gone by she has sung the great soprano 
parts in Wagner as well, such as 
Brunhilde and Isolde. In Europe in 


her early days she even sang Carmen. 


WENT Y-EIGHT years ago she 
came to this country to sing at 
the Metropolitan—for seventy-five 
dollars a week. Schumann, her second 
husband, came too as stage manager. 
As she was an immediate and uproar- 
ious success, Maurice Grau, who was 
the Gatti of the day, soon felt called 
upon to advance her salary somewhat. 
Even so, however, she was per- 
suaded in time that the Metropolitan 
was falling short of the financial pos- 
sibilities, and she did an unheard of 
thing. She left that august institution, 
and went touring all over the country 
with a light opera called “The Silver 
Slipper”. People told her solemnly 
that she was blasting her career. She 
laughed at them, and later, after she 
had had several highly profitable sea- 
sons with her comic opera, the Metro- 
politan was only too glad to welcome 
back the erring daughter, because no 
one else could sing Wagner as she 
could, 

Her name, by the way, is a remark- 
able compound, being made up of 
Heink, the cognomen of the first hus- 
band, and Schumann, that of the sec- 
ond. She had a third husband, Rapp, 
but he never received such impressive 
recognition. Also all the children be- 
longed to the first two. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s father 
was a major in the Austrian army; 
that is, he died a major, but he began 
as a private. And there, if you will, 
is the explanation of his daughter, so 
far as anything can explain her; a 
peasant woman, with a peasant’s sim- 
plicity—and a peasant’s constitution. 
Her capacity for work, for food, for 
maternity, for everything, in fact, is 
Gargantuan, unheard of. It is small 


wonder that she can sing Wagner. 
Those appalling Teuton goddesses, 
who had the strength of sixteen men, 
are her sisters. 

When every one of her eight chil- 
dren was born, she sang up to a day or 
a few hours beforehand. Nine days 
later she was singing again. And the 
program which was thus briefly inter- 
rupted went something like this. Re- 
hearse all morning; come home and 
feed the children; rehearse all after- 
noon; come home and feed the chil- 
dren; sing in the evening perform- 
ance; come home and wash the dishes 
and clean up the house. Next morn- 
ing get up at eight and begin again. 
That went on for the better part of 
twenty years in Germany. 


HE younger generation of Schu- 

mann-Heinks seems to have 
dwindled from the parental standard. 
There is a slim American daughter 
who still chokes at the recollection 
of the meal consumed by her parent 
on the dining car one broiling mid- 
summer day when they were cross- 
ing the southwestern desert. It was 
all anyone else could do, she wails, to 
swallow a milk-shake. And mother ate 
corned beef and cabbage. 

Madame Schumann-Heink herself 
is no more afflicted with sensibilities 
than she is with squeamishness. She 
treats the unpleasant occurrences of 
life, including the death of those close 
to her, with a broad matter-of-fact- 
ness which is slightly unsettling at first 
to people reared in a more delicate 
tradition. The war, with four sons on 
the American side and a fifth on a 
German submarine, would have torn a 
more fragile soul to pieces. But she 
bore it with Teutonic _ stoicism, 
strengthened, no doubt, by inheritance 
from a hundred years of ancestors 
who were professional cannon fodder. 


iors with her other peasant 
virtues, she has the peasant’s 
shrewdness. She knows how to drive 
a bargain, and how to hang onto her 
money. Consequently she is rich, as 
her two large homes in California and 
plenty of other things testify. 

But she is not nearly so rich as she 
might have been, because it is expen- 
sive to be a matriarch. It is recorded 
that at one time, with children, grand- 
children, in-laws and retainers, she 
was supporting thirty-four people in 
her immediate family and household. 

That of course is without counting 
the extras, There are often extras, 
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because Madame has a weakness for 
taking on young artists. No one knows 
how much money she has sunk in that 
way, but it is always possible to guess, 
and her friends put it at over $100,- 
ooo. 


FEW years ago there was a po- 

liceman in a New Jersey town, 
whose fellows suddenly discovered 
he had a voice. Madame heard him, 
went into raptures, clasped him to her 
bosom. She personally would see him 
on the road to fame; she would begin 
at once. No matter that he was a 
green cop right off the sidewalk, with 
as much knowledge of how to behave 
on a concert platform as he had of toe 
dancing. She would put him on the 
program with her at Poughkeepsie to- 
morrow night. 

Next evening before the concert be- 
gan the ex-policeman, fidgeting in un- 
familiar evening clothes back stage, 
was having one of the worst possible 
attacks of stage fright. Whereupon 
Madame proceeded to lay him out. 

“Vat is the trouble mit you? You 
afraid for the voice, you afraid you 
vill not be a success? My boy, I 
know more of the voice than anybody 
in that audgence”—jerking a thumb 
vigorously over one large shoulder— 
“and I say you are good enough. So 
vy the Hell you standing there fum- 
ing?” 

Besides young artists, she has an- 
other weakness. It is for soldiers, dis- 
abled or otherwise. Constantly, since 
the war, she has been singing to them 
in hospitals, and for them at benefits. 

For the hard-headed old woman she 
is, they say she is in some directions 
singularly soft.—-HELENA SMITH 


A LADY BORED 
When Fay feels dull, she grows de- 


mure, 
The attic of her mind is pure; 
An empty, bleak and echoing place, 
Reflected sweetly on her face. 


She walks about with parted hair 
And something of a saintly air: 
The very slippers on her feet 
Are melancholy, chaste and neat. 


When Fay feels dull,—her sins are 
cast 
Into forgetfulness so vast, 
That Satan has to hunt and find 
And put them back into her mind. 
—PaTIENCE EDEN 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FOLK SONG 


T was during the period between 

1905 and 1g1o that the “I’m 

Going Back” song industry (be- 
ginning with I’m Going Back to 
Sunny Tennessee) reached its peak. 
Starting in a humble way, with not 
more than a few dozen men employed, 
it grew with amazing rapidity until 
there were more than nine thousand 
writers, working in three shifts of 
eight hours each, engaged in compos- 
ing such songs. 

At first only the states and the larger 
cities were used. But the rapidly 
diminishing supply soon made it neces- 
sary to recognize the smaller towns. 
Immediately many fierce jealousies be- 
gan to flame. Local civic organiza- 
tions paid publishers enormous sums in 
order to secure precedence over neigh- 
boring rivals. For instance, at the be- 
ginning of the oil boom in Oklahoma, 
the town of Pettit paid a large amount 
for the song beginning, “I’m Going 
Back to Pettit Where There’s Oil and 
I Can Get It”, while the Punxsutaw- 
ney, Pennsylvania, Pepsters spent more 
than thirty thousand dollars for the 
four lines reading: 


I’m Going Back to Punxsutawney 

Where c~2 never does feel yawn-ey, 
Where the girls are smart and pretty 
And the men are brave and brawny. 


Even at that price, however, the song 
paid for itself, for it was its constant 
singing by the Pepsters at the Altoona 
meeting of the State Undertakers 
Association which secured the conven- 
tion for Punxsutawney the following 
year, 


UT it was not only among the 

cities and towns that such compe- 
tition existed. Railroads were equally 
eager to be mentioned in a “I’m Going 
Back” song, and couplets like: 


So I’m leaving on the Coast Line 
Where-you-always-get-the-most-line 


or, say: 


And I’]l take the Seaboard flyer, 
Better service, but no higher 


constantly appeared in such songs. At 
first they were so subtle as to pass for 
reading matter, but it was not long 
until song writers, lured by the vast 
sums offered by the railways, became 
more venturesome, until it was diffi- 


Tue I’m Gornc Back ERA 


cult to tell whether one was hearing a 
song or a time table. A typical illus- 
tration of this tendency among song 
writers to prostitute their art is shown 
in “I’m Going Back to Watertown, 
N. Y.”, the chorus of which reads: 


So I’m Going Back to Watertown, 

If - you-don’t- know -it-you-oughter- 
town, 

Yes, I'll take the Lightning Special 
on the Erie, 

And [ll open wide the winders but 

there won’t be any cinders, 

And the road’s so smooth I’ll sleep 
when I get weary. 

Sure, I'll eat their dollar dinner 
(Let me tell you it’s a winner) 

And Il] arrive on time and bright 
and cheery; 

And my mammy she will meet me 
with a teardrop in her eye, 

When I get off at Watertown, N. Y. 


T was in 1908 that a crisis occurred 

which for a time threatened to dis- 
rupt the industry entirely. Every city 
or town in the United States had been 
used in an “I’m Going Back” song, 
so that composers became entirely de- 
pendent for material on such new post 
offices as were created each year by the 
Post Office Department. When, on 
December 31, 1907, the Post Office, 
in accordance with its annual custom, 
made public the list of new towns, it 
was found that more than one-third 
of them, owing to futuristic influences 
brought to bear upon the Department, 
were not rhymable and could not be 
used in a song. Panic stricken, the 
writers appealed to Congress for re- 
lief. After a bitter fight that body 
passed a law compelling the Post 
Office Department to submit all pro- 
posed names to a committee of song 
writers for approval. This committee 
was under bond to keep all such names 
secret until the release date at the end 
of the year, so that no composer could 
obtain an unfair advantage over an- 
other. 

One of the most interesting sights 
of the time could be seen on the steps 
of the Post Office Department each 
year just prior to the distribution of 
the new list. ‘Thousands of song 
writers milled around the door wait- 
ing with ill-concealed impatience. 


When the door was opened at mid- 
night and the Postmaster General ap- 


peared, there was a wild rush to be 
first. Often, indeed, many of the 
writers were seriously injured. Im- 
mediately a writer received his copy, 
he raced to his hotel room and fever- 
ishly began to compose songs about the 
new places. As each song was com- 
pleted it was rushed to New York by 
carrier pigeon, printed and distributed 
to the trade, 


LREADY, however rumblings of 
disaster began to be heard. The 
number of new post offices created each 
year was entirely insufficient to support 
nine thousand song writers. Many of 
them were compelled to seek employ- 
ment in the less lucrative Mammy 
Songeries, then enjoying the mild 
boom subsequently destined to reach 
such enormous proportions. It was 
not until 1910, however, that the no- 
torious “Post Office leak” occurred 
which brought matters to a crisis and 
resulted in the complete collapse of 
the I’m-Going-Back industry. 

One of the big publishers had got 
out a song entitled “I’m Going Back 
to Stewburg, I-Love-You-Burg”. A 
rival publisher, engaged in studying 
the atlas to see if by any chance some 
town had been overlooked, noticed that 
there was no such place as Stewburg 
listed. He communicated his suspi- 
cions to the Post Office Department 
and a quiet investigation was begun. 
It was disclosed that for years this 
company had been bribing post office 
employes to give them advance in- 
formation concerning new_ towns. 
Through a clerk’s error the Stewburg 
song had been distributed to the trade 
some time before the annual release 
date. 

The industry could not survive the 
scandal. First one firm and then an- 
other closed its doors until today the 
only “I’m Going Back” songs written 
are those composed by the head book- 
keeper (a wiz. at making rhymes) to 
be sung at the monthly smoker of the 


Office Owls. 


—JosEPH FULLING FIsHMAN © 


ENGLAND’s OxBsERVANT MONARCH 


At Buckingham Palace yesterday the clouds 
parted and the sun shone for several minutes. 
His Majesty, who was looking out of the win- 
dow, remarked upon the break in the weather. 

—English Newspaper 
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OF ALL THINGS 


HE opinion seems to prevail 
among the California Marines 
that Colonel Williams is a tippler and 
a gentleman and that General Butler 
is neither. 
7 
In the newspaper polls the wets and 
damps win by a large majority over 
the bonedrys. Prohibitionists may pro- 
test, but straws show which way the 
wind blows and break camels’ backs. 
* 
Revised simile: As far apart as the 
Poles and Germans. 
> 
Aristide Briand, the wizard, is 
probably descended from the witch in 
Macbeth. ’Twixt the time he goes and 
comes we’ ve scarcely time to count our 
thumbs. 
7 
It is wrong, of course, for the Paris 
music halls to make jokes at our ex- 
pense, but we hope that Ambassador 
Herrick will be forgiving and toler- 
ant. The French, after all, are more 
grinned against than grinning. 
° 
We hope Lady Fisher has made no 
plans for coming to America. Her 
fruit juice past might not meet with 
the approval of the authorities. It 
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sounds to us like dietary turpitude. 

° 

The denial of the Telephone Com- 

pany’s plea for a twenty-five per cent 
increase is welcome as far as it goes, 
but even the present rates are a long, 
long way from free speech. 

° 

There is a disquieting rumor that 

the Cathcart case has ruined James J. 
Davis’s boom for governor of Penn- 
sylvania because it made him appear 
ridiculous. The Amalgamated Wise- 
crackers must take a firm stand against 
this innovation. If people are to be 
barred from public office just because 
they are ridiculous, there will soon be 
no shoes for the paragrapher’s little 
ones. 

2 


Texas is booming Colonel House 
for the Presidency, but a careful 
reading of the Intimate Papers forces 
us to the conclusion that he is ineligi- 
ble under the third-term tradition. 

+ 


Real estate interests are opposed to 
Governor Smith’s housing plan. Slums 
are bad for property values, but these 
realtors are willing to suffer financial 
loss in order that the poor may enjoy 
the blessings of dark, dirty, dangerous 
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tenements. These real estatesmen 

should be adequately thanked and 

kicked out some convenient window. 
. 

We are duly agog at the thought 
that London and New York can talk 
over the telephone, but the conversa- 
tion on the day of the test seemed 
scarcely of transatlantic calibre. The 
four hours might better have been de- 
voted to a chat between Poultney 
Bigelow and H. G. Wells. 

' * 

Mrs. Brewster’s legal victory es- 
tablished the amazing fact that a 
magazine publisher’s love is worth 
$200,000. You could have knocked 
this department over with a feather! 

. 


After this, Brevoort addicts will 
have to eat in the other room. Thus 
the majesty of the law, if any, is vin- 
dicated and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment’s soul, if it has one, goes march- 
ing on. 

» 

We second Colonel Greene’s ef- 
forts to sell New York’s barge canal 
to the Government. It’s just a real 
good canal and nobody can say it has 
ever been used much. 

—Howarp BRUBAKER 


‘WITHONE MORE STROKE TO THE SHAPELY HEAD~ —-—- .>- 
"HE FELL ACROSS THE PICTURE———-DEAD) > 
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'rHeE FACE UPON THE FLOOR" ~~ 
—AN ENGRAVING BY..JOHN HELD JR INCLUDED IN. HIS— 
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THE CURRENT 


PRESS 





OMPETITION and the aug- 

menting pace of life have 

driven journalism beyond the 
simple duty of informing the world 
of what the world is doing. These 
days we look to the newspapers not 
only for the facts of human activity, 
but for entertainment as well. In- 
deed, considered solely as an amuse- 
ment enterprise, the press is probably 
much more important than the theatre 
or the movies. And, I believe, most 
of us read the papers not in order to 
be well informed on current events, 
but in the hope that some story will 
make us laugh, or make us indignant, 
or shock us, or thrill us, or stir us 
deeply. In short, newspapers affect 
most of their readers emotionally 
rather than intellectually—and it fol- 
lows that we may perceive journalism 
not as a profession, but at least as a 
minor art. 

Supposing, then, that the press is 
under specific obligation to entertain 
us, we are in no position to deny a 
large measure of liberty in the hand- 
ling of the millions of facts from 
which our daily reading is made. It 
is an old and naive illusion that a 
story is better because it is true. Life, 
indeed, has a way of making up the 
most ridiculous and fantastic incidents 
and letting them happen to people; 
but life is a poor artist and has no tal- 
ent whatever for dramatic arrange- 
ments. Why not give the newspaper 
writer that task? Let him juggle his 
materials into any shape that pleases 
him, so long as he produces a good 
story: Allow him the right to prolong 
his period of suspense, even if it ne- 
cessitates the holding back of vital 
facts that would bring the story to an 
immediate end. Allow him to pitch 
his story toward a climax, even if he 
has to invent facts which do not exist. 
Grant him, in brief, the use of all the 
devices that any other artist is expected 
to use, since we demand that he keep 
us entertained. 

Newspapers written in such fashion 
would not lose, I think, much of their 
credibility. For only a few people 
believe everything the papers say any- 
way. 

Of course there is one considerable 
obstacle to the perfection of any such 
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practice: the doldrums into which 
newspaper writing itself has fallen. 
If you are at all curious concerning 
the respective merits of old-fashioned 
and modern newspaper writing, all 
you have to do to settle the question 
is to look back among the files of the 
old Sun and Herald and World, of, 
say, twenty years ago. Ah, but they 
could write in those days! And it 
was a rare thing for a good reporter to 
be hampered by his facts. 

I came across, for example, one su- 
perb story in the old Sun, It related, 
with never a suggestion that the mat- 
ter might be humorous, the trials en- 
dured by an adventurous gentleman 
who set out from the old Knicker- 
bocker Grill to find the West Pole. 
It required more than a column of the 
Sun’s fine, ancient type to describe the 
dash. The poor chap never got any 
further than Ninth Avenue, whence 
he was forced to 
crawl on hands and 
knees back to his 
base of supplies. 

There is, in the 
talent of Frank Sul- 
livan, a survival of 
the rich and salty 
gusto that the old 
fellows put into 
their news stories. 
He is never unduly 
pre-occupied with 
his facts, and is in- 
different whether 
you believe his story 
or not. But most of 
the other newspaper 
writing one en- 
counters nowadays 
is quite different. 
The stories appear 
to be written by 
wide-eyed youths, 
completely § awe- 
struck at the sur- 
prising nature of 
the world into 
which they have 
ventured, writing 
as if they must 
make us_ believe 
they really have 
seen the episodes 
they are describing. 
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In two words, realism has struck jour- 
nalism. And we may expect only in- 
different entertainment from our pa- 
pers until the realists pass on, and 
the romantic liars resume their jobs. I 
pine for the revival of that style which 
holds all women to be beautiful and 
all men either heroes or villains. I 
grow weary of the wistful and the 
attitude of pained necessity to tell the 
truth. 


F the newspapers have another 

virtue besides that of entertaining 
us, it is to act as mirror for public 
opinion and public intelligence. Few 
people believe, nowadays, that the 
press is powerful in the forming of 
public opinion. Editorials, I think, 
are read only by an intelligent few, 
who take pleasure in seeing their views 
crystallized, set down in good and 
convincing prose, so that their own 
stand is strengthened and their own 
opinions made certitudes. But the mass 
of humanity has never been deeply 
swayed by intellectual appeal. “Ten 
Nights in a Bar Room” was more ef- 
fective Prohibition propaganda than 
all the sermons ever flung down from 


























“Hm—the parties 7 aint ie ai have! Good 
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dry pulpits by perspiring ministers. 

But if newspapers cannot mould 
public opinion, they can with certainty 
reflect it: as instance the straw vote 
now going forward over the country 
on the matter of Prohibition. The 
press cannot, perhaps, perform a more 
valuable service than this. ‘The pre- 
posterously powerful minority that 
brought about Prohibition and held 
this country passionately to it during 
six years, has been able during all that 
time to choke down every suggestion 
for a referendum. But now we ob- 
serve the press taking its own refer- 
endum. 

It will be very interesting to watch 
the ultimate effect of this straw vote. 
Several hundred thousand ballots prob- 
ably will be cast. And it is already 
obvious as this is written that the drys 
are taking a terrific drubbing. But 
what will happen after all the returns 
are in? For one thing, it will be made 
plain just what social force the press 
possesses. If all this elaborate and ex- 
pensive vote-taking ends with the 
country sitting back and saying, 
“Well, you never can tell from the 
papers,” .. . then we may quite dismiss 
the idea that the press has any force 
at all. If, on the contrary, something 
is done about it: if the straw ballot 
actually forces Congress into some 
sort of action on the matter, then we 
shall know that the press has retained 
some of its vitality, that it still may 
act as a dynamic urge upon the gov- 
ernors. Let us pray. 


* 
Number of stories printed in 

» 5 
» &§ 3 F 
Ee ¢ s 
S&S S&S & & 
Politics, Gov't. .......... 41 42 .25 24 
Crime, Violence ......... 31 40 32 44 
Business, Economics... 16 20 8 6 
Personalities. ............ 15 15 13 11 
Social Activities ........ 20 14 7 9 
Prohibition ................ 7 7 6 6 
Science, Medicine ...... 11 5 4 3 
Literature, Art .......... 12 5 re) 2 
Human [Interest ........ 4 6 6 5 
Education _..............000 6 3 2 I 
Religion  ...............000« 2 re) ° ° 
ios Ce fe) 2 ° ° 
ON Seco ioeersicees I I ° I 
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IRECTLY above, you will find 

an exhibit which demonstrates, I 

fancy, the faculty of the press for 

reflecting public intelligence—that is 

to say, for showing what the public 
thinks about. 

The exhibit is a table showing the 





number of stories printed in the four 
morning newspapers of New York: 
the Times, Herald Tribune, World, 
and American. Bitten by a statistical 
bug, I have made a division of sub- 
jects, and counted up the number of 
items printed in each paper under each 
subject heading. The basis of the com- 
putation is the story, or item, rather 
than measurement of column-space. 
Because the important thing in a news- 
paper is not the amount of space de- 
voted to an item, but the headline. 
The table, then, purports to show the 
number of headlines under each sub- 
ject. 

Some of the classifications may 
need a little explaining. ‘“Personali- 
ties”, for example, is intended to mean 
stories dealing with well-known in- 
dividuals. The Prince of Wales falls 
off his horse and that, I suppose, is a 
story. I don’t believe it is customary 
to print the news of an ordinary in- 
dividual falling off his horse. The 
story about the Prince, or about the 
McCormick will, or such things, I 
have listed as “Personality” stories. 

I include, too, a division called 
“Social Activities”. That means re- 
ports of banquets, American Legion 
meetings, and things like that: items 
concerning the ordinary current of 
folk life. 

The table is not quite honest, be- 
cause it considers only the general 
news columns of the four papers in- 
volved, That is to say, obituary sec- 
tions, dramatic sections and society 
columns were not counted in, Neither 
were the extensive business and finan- 
cial sections of the four journals. If 
the latter had been taken into consid- 
eration, the preponderance of news 


“You brute; you never did a thing for me in your life!” 


“What! Didn’t I change the part in my hair?” 


clearly would have dealt with busi- 
ness, economics and industry. ‘That, 
naturally, is to be expected, since we 
live in a commercial civilization, and 
the preoccupation of almost all people 
is with the earning of money. 

For the rest, it may be surprising 
to find, in fact, that in two of the 
papers, the Times and Herald Trib- 
une, there is more news about gov- 
ernment than there is about crime. 

It should also be said, perhaps, that 
the Herald Tribune vigorously shoves 
its crime news into the back pages, 
under small headlines. It is even more 
conservative in this respect than the 
Times. On the other hand, the 
American displays its news of crime 
and violence prominently in the front 
pages. The tabulation was made, of 
course, with issues of the same date. 

—Morris Markey 


° 
WHAT FOOLS WE ARE 


THe New YorKER, 
Dear Sir: 

In a recent issue, under the head of 
Materia Theologica we find a refer- 
ence made to an organ pipe in St. 
Thomas’s Church, which is said to vi- 
brate at the rate of eight beats per 
minute. Shades of Bunsen: Can it be 
possible that in this era of scientific 
life such a mistake be made? We 
think that the editor of that particular 
bit should have consulted an elemen- 
tary physics text book. Therein it will 
be found that organ pipes—and all 
other sound apparatus, for that matter 
—are reckoned in_ vibrations per 
SECOND. 


Yours truly, 
B. R. 
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“Quick, take off those things. 





you that way for anything.” 
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Someone’s at the door and I wouldn’t have them find 


THE UGLIFICATION MOVEMENT 


NEVER heard of ‘Uglification’,” 
Alice ventured to say. “What is 
“=” 

The Gryphon lifted both its paws 
in surprise. ‘“‘Never heard of ugli- 
fying!” it exclaimed. “You know 
what to beautify is, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Alice doubtfully, “‘it 
means-to-make-anything-prettier.” 

“Well then,” the Gryphon went 
on, “if you don’t know what to uglify 
is, you are a simpleton.” 


ITH the first hint of spring the 
Great Uglification Movement 
for New York swings into line with 
renewed vigor. Perhaps it is not gen- 
erally known that there is a party of 
hardworking, public spirited citizens, 
devoting their lives, their energies, nay, 
their fortunes toward this great cause. 
While you go around in a carefree, 
heartwhole manner, with a lift in 
your heart for the noble terracing of 
the Shelton Hotel, an ingenuous sigh 
of pleasure at the clear cut sweep of 
upper Fifth Avenue or the Washing- 
ton Square Arch, black against the 
orange dusk, they must be hard-at- 
work, practical men, faithful to their 
ideal, 
Beautification—easy, common. 
Uglification—a rare purpose worthy 


of the heart’s blood. To pry into each 
angle of loveliness, to put a bad statue 
in a sylvan spot in the park or along 
the Drive, to sneak up on some de- 
lightful place just as it is becoming 
well enough known to give a few 
metropolites pleasure—that is a cause 
worth sacrificing lung and limb for. 

We are not asking for contribu- 
tions for the Great Work at the pres- 
ent moment. The purpose here is but 
to relate some of the great achieve- 
ments of this too-little-known band of 
workers. 

Well to the front of the list comes 
The Reservoir Triumph. 

Now the big reservoir in Central 
Park which begins at Ninetieth Street 
and extends to One Hundredth, whose 
altnost sapphire depths have reflected 
white clouds and white skyscraping 
apartments impartially, has long been 
an insidious joy to many. Around 
its narrow gravel circumference have 
paced the gay and the desolate, the 
athletic and the languorous, the ex- 
tremes of the East Side. 

It was said recently in the hearing 
of a member of the Committee for 
Uglification that to look across it gave 
one the only clear, beautiful stretch 
of view in New York. Undermining, 
undermining, he muttered to himself. 


What to do? Filling it in was too 
costly; a music school was old stuff. 

Billboards were considered but re- 
jected in favor of the present more 
tantalizing scheme. Within the last 
two weeks a wire fence, higher than 
the heads of ail except circus folk, 
composed of steel netting as thick as a 
finger and so intricately patterned that 
to look through it as you walk by the 
water causes either instant seasickness 
or permanent blindness, has been 
erected around the entire basin. 

Consider the achievement. For years 
city dwellers have found guilty release 
at this stretch of absolutely free 
beauty. 

The work of a moment, and with 
comparatively little outlay—and the 
Committee on Uglification has added 
another laurel to its crown. 

While it was not through its efforts 
alone that the red brick chateau, that 
jewel in the plaza at Fifty-ninth 
Street, was sold to be razed, the com- 
mittee is said to be delighted with the 
result. The new facade on the Bre- 
voort they count as a personal triumph. 

But enough. As you go about 
Manhattan look for yourself at the 
stirring work being done by the inde- 


fatigable men of this party. 
—K. S. anp H. S. 
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ABSOLUTISM AND THE INDEPENDENTS 


URING the last week while 
D the Independent show of pic- 

tures has been hung in the 
Waldorf (the management has had to 
keep a fire hose playing on the pictures 
to keep them from setting fire to the 
woodwork) we have heard a lot about 
Vorticism, Dadaism, and Tatlinism. 
But what of Absolutism/ 

What of Mischa Mildew who in- 
vented Absolutism? Why has he been 
getting no publicity? And the thing 
comes from our own New Jersey! 
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It comes from Maplewood, to be 
exact; where Mischa Mildew was 
brought up and invented the “‘absolute 
simile”. The first public appearance 
of the “a.s.”, as his admirers love to 
call it, occurred in a poem by Mildew 
entitled “Declivity”, which was pub- 
lished about 1920 in the New Nation. 
In this poem, Mildew speaks of “‘sit- 
ting on a rock which was as hard as 
a rock”, and of “wearing a shirt 
as white as your shirt,—no, whiter’. 

The poem created a furore, a 
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PHARAOH (TO THE LORD HIGH SERENE PRESS-AGENT ): “And further- 
more, if you don’t put over this ‘Moses-in-the-bulrush’ story any better 
than you white-washed the pyramid scandal you may as well get in touch 


with a good embalmer!” 


replica of which may be seen in the 
John Brink Collection of Early 
American Furores now being dis- 
played at the Public Library. Many 
critics at the time maintained that the 
similes were accidental, whereupon 
Mildew wrote a sonnet “On Flowers 
In May, Which Are As Welcome As 
Flowers In May”. ‘This sonnet was a 
deliberate declaration of his intentions, 
and left no room for further contro- 
versy. He had evolved perfect pat- 
ness; his metaphors were mirrorlike 
in their accuracy. While other writers 
groped for scarlet synonyms, Mildew 
wrote of “passion which burned with 
all the heat of passion”. When Caro- 
line Ida Pringle-Watts (author of a 
more-limp-than-leather volume en- 
titled ““Nude Thoughts in Key With 
the Cosmos’’) fluttered the dovecotes 
of Santa Barbara by asserting that 
“God is Love”, Mischa Mildew coun- 
terblasted with the declaration that 
“God is God, and Love is Love, and 
never the twain shall meet.” It was 
evident that his philosophy dated back 
to the I Am That I Am, of the Old 
Testament. 

Although Mildew’s creative urge 
was expressed solely in writing, it is 
easy to recognize his influence in the 
realm of graphic and plastic art. But 
for him, there would be no Absolut- 
ism, and but for Absolutism nothing 
new in the Independent exhibition. 

Exhibits 238 and 240 in this year’s 
show, are examples of Absolutism in 
its fullest flower. In 238 (“Noncha- 
lance” by Henri Rosling) we see a 
young woman in street attire, waiting 
while her pet Pekinese drinks his 
prune juice. But this is no mere pic- 
ture in a frame. Mr. Rosling has 
given us a real woman, and a real dog. 
Likewise in 240 (“An Old Gentleman 
With Cottage-Pudding On His Vest” 
by P. V. F. Cosden) which is a study 
worthy of Rembrandt, we have a real 
old gentleman with genuine cottage- 
pudding on his vest. 

It is a crying shame that the man 
who inspired the one really great pic- 
ture (I forgot to tell you that numbers 
238 and 240, the lady with the dog 
and the gentleman with the cottage 
pudding, are one and the same pic- 
ture) in the Independent show, should 
linger in obscurity. 

The telephone number of the lady 
with the dog is Morningside 9607. 

—WearE HoLBrook 
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BEMIS HATCHES A WISDOM TOOTH TO BITE HIS WAY BACK 


The carbon-copy clerk and his boyhood’s better self, guided by Marc Connelly, bring a pleasant fantasy to 
the Little Theatre. Thomas Mitchell as Charlie Bemis, the groaning grown-up, and Mary Philips as Sally, 
his severest pal, contemplating the mysteries of past and future just before Charlie sets out on his grand wisdom 


toot. 








Lax Lenten Quasi-Enter- 
tainments, Such as “The 
Trouper”, “Find Daddy” 
and a Provincetown Idea of 
Fun in “East Lynne”. 


r AHE Playshop, a young organi- 
zation which has hit upon the 
draughty uplands of the Fifty- 

second Street Theatre as the proper 

place for glorifying the American 
playwright, now bestows upon its pub- 
lic another offering by the Nugents. 

Father and son wrote it and father 

plays in it. It is called ““The Trouper”, 

and guarantees little more than a 

quiet, clean evening. It is mild be- 

yond redemption. 

Father Nugent plays the trouper’s 
part: a fat old slangster from out of 
the entrails of Times Square, stranded 
with the rest of a one-night-stand 
company in a little Pennsylvania vil- 
lage. And in this village (Ruben- 
stein’s Melody in F, George!) lives 
the trouper’s little daughter. A fact 
which is discovered amid the usual 
mixture of smiles and tears. Thence 
forward, a sentimental tug-of-war be- 
tween the gypsy strain and the home- 
and-hearth tradition. Until towards 
the end, you are ready to call it a tie, 
bless the world at large, and meander 
to the nearest exit. 

Some amusing bits are to be squeezed 
out of the Broadway-bitten actor-folk 
who lord it over Shanesville, Pennsyl- 
vania, Also there are some lilac-col- 
ored love scenes which may or may 
not engage your innocent affections. 
You will leave it, even if you don’t 
approach it, with a simple mind. Be- 
side Daddy Nugent, there is daughter, 
Ruth, sweetly embroiled. None of it 
will do you any harm. After all, it 
is just a father and son doing their 
best by the family in the big city. 


Y way of dropping from the 
etherized seventh heaven of 
“Nirvana”, the Greenwich Village 
Theatre is now in the toils of an earth- 








earthy revival of “East Lynne”. The 
Provincetown playboys are doing it. 
They want it to be proof-positive that, 
at least once a season, they can prank 
away from allegories about the cruci- 
fied soul of man in a world of woe 
and deadheads. 

And so Stanley Howlett, Mary 
Blair and the rest of them make very 
merry over the ancient quaintness— 
or so they think it—of “East Lynne”’. 
They burlesque it to the last possible 
titter. ‘They dress it in immensely 
comic settings of the Throckmorton 
era of humor. They interpolate old 
blah-blah ballads. Yet, in blank de- 
spite of all this, it remains a magnifi- 
cent piece of old-fashioned, full- 
hearted melodrama. The laugh is not 
entirely on “East Lynne”. But, as a 
whole evening’s hoax, there is a large 
excess of it. 


N excessively athletic piece of 
baby-bouncing is the farce en- 
titled “Find Daddy”, which was un- 
leashed at the Ritz Theatre. It cele- 
brates the tossing of an infant from 
one suspected parent to another, and, 
unless you are just about as young as 
that infant, you probably won’t think 
it the best of fun. 

A reputed Californian with the 
fancy monicker of Tadema Bussiere 
and a rumored connection with the 
movies is put down as author of this 
not so high jinks. It involves four 
pairs of hot-browed humans in three 
acts of religiously unexplained hub- 
bub. At any point midway it might 
stop and begin again next week as the 
start of another farce of about the 
same calibre and purpose. Or the same 
lack of them. 

The cast goes at this business of 
divorces and assaults, cocktails and cat- 
calls, with evident determination to 
keep warm on a mad March night. 
There is a good glow about Dorothy 
Peterson’s performance, and also there 
are Enid Markey, and Mabel Acker 
and Paul Kelly mixed up in the fracas, 






































Save your money for the next six day 


bicycle race. 


HAT the American drama 

needs is more sex-appeal. Of 
course, with spring coming, that makes 
it unanimous. But I never realized it 
until the Messrs. Shubert wrote me re- 
cently and hinted that I might be on 
their special Sex-Appeal Contest Com- 
mittee. Entirely ex-officio, I suppose 
But it changed my whole outlook on 
Art and Life. It ruined me for writ- 
ting any more cool, earnest, hand- 
hewn, objective criticisms. It turned 
me into just a Pekinese waddling and 
wagging around among ankles in 
search of sex-appeal., 

Naturally, there must be sex-appeal 
standards. And who am [ to set stand- 
ards? For days after I received the 
Messrs. Shubert’s notification I went 
around asking myself—and a few 
more candid persons—have I or have I 
not sex-appeal? One lady replied (so 
I thought) that I awoke the mother 
instinct in her. What she had really 
said, it turned out, was the murder 
instinct. 

Now there is sex-appeal and there 
is sex-appeal. There are lots of plays 
which profane sacred love, and lots of 
revues which hold profane love sacred. 
If the Maestri Shubert are going to 
appoint me to their Sex-Appellate 
Court, it is my beholden duty to con- 
centrate on the subject, make it my 
post-passionate hobby, analyze the fe- 
male come-hither and compute my 
daddy-doldrums. ‘There’s life in the 
old hack yet. I am going to answer 
that letter and tell the Fratelli Shu- 
bert I'll be right there... 

P. S. It seems my wife answered 
it for me three weeks ago. She wrote 
that I was too busy and must decline. 


Well, it was a good offer. 


MONG the cheery things to do 
this time of year is to take that 
large, unbound volume which is pub- 
lished every fall, containing a full list 
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of the theatrical entertainments that 
promise to come into New York each 
season. And then to wonder. To sit 
back on a contemplative elbow and just 
wonder. For the season is already 
four-fifths over, and not one-eighth 
of the promised productions have 
reached even Bayonne or the Bronx, 
not to speak of Manhattan. Of those 
plays which have done so, an even 
smaller percentage survive. ‘Times 
Square is littered with broken shoe- 
strings and pale might-have-beens. 
The moral? Oh, compose your own. 

—G. W. G. 


© 
MONDAY AT NINE 
T happens at nine on Monday 
mornings. Fifth Avenue has 
yielded up its secret to me. At 
last I know when the rich bazaars are 
redecorated, when the great windows 
are retrimmed, when new diamonds 
appear at Cartier, and when those red 
ties at Kaskel and Kaskel give way to 
this week’s quiet blue. It is at nine 
on Monday. 

The great web must needs be re- 
paired and the great Avenue of spiders 
tastefully redecorates its parlors to at- 
tract the never-failing swarm of gauzy 





flies who are even now having break- 
fast in bed. 

Last Monday, at nine o'clock, at 
Udall & Ballou, as we turned into 
Fifth, we got the first hint. Here a 
very happy negro was busily pouring a 
light brown liquid from a large can 
marked “Putz” all over the Il’s in the 
good Mr. Udall’s nameplate. Then 
he kept time with “Yes, sah, that’s 
mah babee!” while he vigorously 
massaged those Il’s with a very dirty 
rag—and lo! they shone! ! 

A few blocks down it began to 
dawn on us for there in the window 
of the Tailored Woman a most ex- 
pansive back was busily poking grace- 
ful folds into what was presumably a 
tailored suit. 

Even Thorley was at it, and as we 
passed, a long arm shot out at intervals 
and squirted water from a red, red 
bulb over a gorgeous basket of jon- 
quils, pink things, and ribbon. 

A little man in faded blue denims 
in front of the old brownstone church 
at Fifty-fifth was busily taking little 
white letters out of the bulletin board. 
Only “Rev. Mo de i Wil ” re- 
mained when we passed by. Even 
the churches must display their wares. 

At Dobbs a small crowd had 
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gathered to watch the window washer 
manipulate his rags and wiper. When 
he finished the street floor he climbed 
up a very shaky ladder and proceeded 
to wash all of the window he could 
reach on the second floor. Then he 
gingerly backed down and did the first 
one all over again wherever he’d spilt 
water from above. 

At Dunhills I saw it all; I under- 
stood. Even here an aristocratic hand 
was deftly moving three lighters an 
inch to the left, so! It withdrew one 
pipe from the corner of the window, 
so! knocked over two in the process, 
so! and replaced it with a Number 
149, so! Three grains of Lord Chum- 
ley’s special mixture fell out of the 
urn and on to a little white sign, un- 
noticed. I gloated secretly. 

I crossed over then, with the traffic, 
in time to see a Duchess at Leigh’s 
survey her tiny window fixedly, retire, 
return with one pale green bottle, re- 
move a round box of face powder 
from the window, and replace it with 
the pale green bottle. Leigh’s was 
ready for another week. 

I was very late to work that morn- 
ing but it was worth it. At last I 
It happens on Mondays at 
MiscH 


knew. 


nine.—ROoBERT JAY 





Pure, Joyous ANIMAL SPIRITs AT THE SELWYN 


Superboy Douglas Fairbanks, disclosed as the elegant plank-promeneur of the 


Spanish Main, is about to be plunged into the inky depths. 


To a fishy death? 


Cer- 


tainly not. He will promptly swim a hundred miles undersea, beard Neptune, 
wrestle a school of whales, and return to wreak Rover-boy justice on the mean, 
lecherous pirates. All this, of course, he manages in “The Black Pirate”, without 
disturbing his hatr-part. 
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A MAN'S CAR 
~ that. Women Love to Drive 


Men buy the Chandler 


for its super-power, 

—for its quick pick up, 

—for its “he” appearance, 
—for its automatic lubrication 
—the “One Shot” system 
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Motor Car Company 


INCORPORATED 


1884 Broadway, at 62nd Street 
New York 


CHANDLER’CLEVELAND MOTORS CORP. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Water Tower 





FOR RELEASE, 
MARCH, 1936 


DINNER was given the other eve- 

ning to celebrate the 500th appear- 
ance of the Water Tower and the 11th 
year of The New Yorker. Gold watches 
and other mementos were distributed. A 
merry time, etc. 


+ + + 


We wish to thank the many hundreds of 
contributors who have sent us Spring 
verse, all of which is quite excellent. 


& & & 


Has this country stopped drinking mineral 
water? We pause to wonder! Our do- 
mestic business for this month threatens to 
fall below the 50 million total of March 
1935 by several cases. 


& & & 


Travel mote. Members of Cooks Popu- 
lar Round the World Flights will be glad 
to know that at last, AQUAZONE is ob- 
tainable at Lake Tanganyika and at the 
Popacatapetl base station. 


& & & 


Testimonial. ‘The Spokesman for the 
Spokesman of the White House has had 
his attention directed to your product and 
directs me to congratulate you upon its 


excellence.” Secy. of S. for S. of W. H. 
e+ & & 


Sports. At the mass demonstration held 
in the Super Madison Square Garden last 
week to discuss ““What is wrong with the 
Younger Generation,” bubbling AQUA- 
ZONE was the official mixer. 





Do any of our readers remember the Vol- 
stead Act? Probably not. Anyway, our 
attorneys advise us that this old Blue Law 
concerning drinking is still upon the 


statute books. 
- & 


And speaking of the good old times 
naturally reminds us of those far off days 
of 1926 when we had to say at the foot 
of every advertisement:— 

e+ & & 


Obtainable in New York and Florida 
from most good druggists, grocers, restau- 
rants, cabarets and 


Advertisement. VANDERBILT 6434 








MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


“Tronical” Music in Opera 
and Recital— And Some 
That Isn’t. 


ITY poor Stravinsky! His 

“Rossignol” has been produced 

at the Metropolitan without a 
hiss, without a derisive cuckoo call, 
without the hurling of a missile, vege- 
table, animal or mineral. Pity poor 
Stravinsky! He already is an accepted 
institution, like bobbed hair or the 
New York State Boxing Commission, 
and some critics are finding fault with 
him for borrowing from that vener- 
able old master, Debussy. His cacoph- 
onies are taken as matters of course, 
and his orchestral vagaries are received 
without the lifting of one plucked eye- 
brow. Pity poor Stravinsky! His 
“Rossignol” is being appraised on its 
merits. 

And on its merits, “Le Rossignol” 
is weakest musically. “The adaptation 
of the Anderson fairy tale of the 
Chinese Emperor who was torn from 
death by the song of a nightingale is 
simple and effective, and the scenery 
of Soudeikine is another medal on Mr. 
Gatti’s chest. But the music, except 
in the first scene, is what learned com- 
mentators call “ironical”. “Ironical” 
music, it appears, is any composition 
that fails to come off, and the joke, 
presumably, is on the listener. In the 
opening episode, however, the score 
obviously is the work of the Stravinsky 
who composed “L’Oiseau de Feu”, 
the Stravinsky who did not discard 
euphony and charm in favor of 
“irony”. 

Oddly enough, the most fetching 
participant in the proceedings proved 
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DIFFERENCE of quality 
—coupled with the re- 


freshing fragrance of the 
Royal Fern — makes Fougere 
Royale the ultimate choice of 
discerning men. 


HOUBICANT 


PA RK 1 


OUGeTEe yale 


fF Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢; Cream, soc; 
Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 
Facial Soap, soc. 










































BELOW 
“IT AM AN OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN. About six 
months ago I began to feel all out of sorts and generally run 
down. I attributed this condition to constipation and over- 
work. After considerable research and attempted diagnoses, 
I began taking Fleischmann’s Yeast. I took it in hot water 
three times daily, and have continued until the present time. 
I am now in fine physical condition. My constipation is 
gone; and I am recommending Fleischmann’s Yeast daily to 
many of my patients.” 
Ernest M. Herrina, D. O., New York City. 















“ *ISN’T FRANCES’ COMPLEXION BAD?’ These words came to 
me from the next room where several girls were talking. I realized I must 
do something to better my skin. A friend suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
I started to take two cakes a day. To my amazement in three months 
my face and neck were clear. My appetite was normal. I never was so 
happy.” Frances La Garpe, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


hrilting Victories 
for Health 


Their ailments conquered— 


8 


youthful vitality regained— 
all by eating one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Y-15, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 








“ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO, I 
was taken suddenly ill. We called the 
Chesapeake and Ohio doctor. He said 
it was my stomach. I grew worse. I 
lived on medicine. About three onths 
ago I began taking Fleischmann’s | 
Yeast. Now I can eat anything. The 
roundhouse foreman told me that all 
the boys are remarking on my im- 
proved appearance. I have made a 
great many converts to Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.” 


Joun C. Dietz, Covington, Ky. 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 














— Oue Je QP. | 


LE NARCISSE NOIR 
(Black Narcissus) 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NAIMEZ QUE MO! 
(Love Only Me ) 


CARON CORP., 389 
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to be our old friend, Miss Marion 
Talley, who sang the Nightingale’s 
difficult music from the orchestra pit. 
Perhaps the acoustics of the trench are 
kind, or perhaps the release from act- 
ing made Miss Talley’s singing more 
secure. At any rate, her voice had 
warmth and volume, and her jabs at 
high notes were brilliant. Her legato 
singing upstairs and down still is im- 
mature and there still is vocal washing 
and ironing to be done, but Miss 
Talley again demonstrated that she 
has such makings as few young sopra- 
nos have. After this heartening exhi- 
bition, she may be persuaded to have 
her vocalizing tidied up thoroughly— 
which may be a matter of several years 
—and return as a great young singer. 
And of course she will. (There’s a 
little real “irony” for you! ) 

The rest of the cast got by, for 
better or for worse. Mr. Errolle was 
sunk by much of the Fisherman’s 
music, and Mr. Didur’s singing gave 
the impression that the Emperor was 
dying of throat trouble. Perhaps the 
best all ’round singing was that of 


Miss Wakefield as Death. 


EFORE “Le Rossignol”, came 
“La Vida Breve”, an early opera 
of De Falla to a libretto by Carlos 
Fernandez-Shaw. ‘The story was that 
of a soprano who was jilted by a tenor 
in favor of a handsome mezzo and 
died from hearing him attempt high 
notes, and the score was a prettily 
orchestrated series of habaneras, ma- 
laguenas, fandangos (continue this on 
your own castanets). ‘The little inter- 
mezzo, which is played while the 
moon rises where the sun sets and all 
the householders of Granada turn on 
their Mazdas simultaneously, probably 
will become a conductors’ pet. 
Lucrezia Bori did gorgeous things 
with the role of Salud, and Mr. Picco 
sang his little ditty in the restaurant 
scene well. Mr. Tokatyan was at a 
disadvantage as the flighty boy of 
Granada, but this role, for sheer 
thanklessness, is equalled only by that 
of Lieutenant Pinkerton in “Madama 
Butterfly”. Mr. Urban’s 
were excellent, although something 
should be done about the lighting in 
the second scene. Something also 
should be done about the opera singers 
who try to look aged by the making of 
their faces extremely dirty. 


settings 


RONY” also has been heard in 
piano music, particularly in a Vien- 
nese Suite by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, in- 
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Your Easter Costume Will Cost You Only 
Half, If You'll Buy It at Maxon’s— 


ND, with the remaining Half, you can get here your 
Post-Easter Wardrobe. This Utopian state of affairs 
is due to the fact that Maxon’s is a Clearing House for 
the one-of-a-kind Original Models (Samples) of the lead- 
ing modistes. The price concessions conceded to us we 
concede to you. As a result, you can obtain here 
“Two Unusual Costumes at the Usual Price of 
One”’—or one at Half the usual cost. . . . The 
most outstanding successes at the latest Paris 
Openings have adequate representation in 
Maxon’s current presentation of Spring- 
time Frocks, Gowns, Suits & Coats (in 
replica) . . . Madame & Mademoi- 
selle may come to look things over 
leisurely. If they encounter any 
urge to buy, it will be the 
fault of the intriguing Mod- 
els, and certainly not of 
the restrained and well- 
trained sales staff— 


CWO 


THE FROCKS . HalfzPriced *24 to *189 
THE COATS... HalfePriced °34 to *189 


“Pour les Fashionables™ is a tiny novelette that tells one 
wherein Maxon's is different from all other Fashion 
Shops. You have merely to say that you would like a copy 





in — 
MAXON MopEL Cowns 
I] 6.36% St.~Naviland Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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One great advantage of my beauty 
treatment is that you can 


apply it at home 


oe YOUNG LADY who writes for the NEw YorRKER met 
me on the street the other day and said: “You must be 
sure to mention in your advertising that your VV Beauty 
Treatment can be used by any woman in her own home, 
and that one entire treatment takes only thirty minutes. 
I have been using it at home, and trying it on all my friends. 
They are wild about it; VV is different from anything they 
have ever seen.” 


This is the same young lady who, after visiting my 
studio and taking the first treatment, wrote so enthusiastic- 
ally in this magazine: 


“The whole treatment takes perhaps half an hour, but the 
glow, the relaxation, and the optimistic sense of well-being 
through your whole body that follows it lasts for hours.” 


I asked her what other points she thought I should em- 
phasize and she answered: 


1 The fact that it is suitable to any skin. Your treat- 
ment is so different. It does not consist in putting 
something onto the skin but in stimulating the circu- 
lation under the skin. Hence any skin is benefitted; 
and the woman whose circulation is slower just keeps 
the VV Ointment on a little longer. 


2 The great advantage of a woman’s being able to give 
herself the treatment in her own home while she is 
dressing for her evening’s engagement. 


To these two advantages I should add a third—unless you 
are simply delighted with your first treatment you pay 
nothing. 1 know what will happen. A hundred of the best 
known women in New York have been my clients for four 
years. They have regarded the treatment as their own per- 
sonal discovery and would not think of being without it. 


I invite you to send for a pooklet which three of these 
women have written, giving their own experience. I invite 
you to telephone me and visit the studio. I am glad to ex- 
plain everything and answer questions, without the slightest 
obligation. Telephone before your next evening engagement 
or send for the booklet now. 


Sincerely, 


Viltak latte 


THE VAHDAH VAHRAH STUDIO 
58 West Fifty-fifth Street. Circle 4572 
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troduced by the delightful Walter 
Gieseking at his farewell recital. The 
Italian composer first dehydrated a 
waltz, then inflated a nocturne until 
we thought it was in for a week’s run, 
and finally committed a “Tragic Fox- 
Trot”, subtitled ‘“‘memento mori’. 
Evidently the way to bring the fox- 
trot into the concert hall is to make it 
stand for the decay of ideals or some- 
thing equally recondite, and to excise 
its rhythm. The failure of the melan- 
choly Charleston can’t be hung on Mr. 
Gieseking, because he knows how to 
play jazz, as those who have heard him 
in his less public moments can attest, 
and for his next program we suggest 
“Kitten on the Keys”, which he can 
tear off in a manner to make even Zez 
Confrey envious. Mr. Gieseking, by 
the way, gave a poetic and illuminat- 
ing performance of Schumann’s C 
major Fantasy, and anybody who can 
do that is playing piano! 


HE Society for the Suppression 

of Sonatas declines to act in the 
case of Efrem Zimbalist’s G minor 
Sonata for violin and piano, first per- 
formed at the composer’s recent re- 
cital. This work is so good that it 
doesn’t sound like a sonata, and the 
second movement, a paraphrase of a 
Russian folk tune, seems like some- 
thing that every fiddler will be play- 
ing within a year. There’s no “irony” 
in this piece. It’s just music. 


—R. A. S. 


EPITAPHS FOR AUTHORS 


Madame Glyn is here no longer; 
She has gone to Heaven above, 
Trying in her simple fashion 
To teach the angels perfect love. 


Say a prayer for Kathleen Norris. 
Each O’ Toole and Callahan, 

She is now divinely happy 

With a Harp on every hand. 


He cleared the Past and solved the 
Future 

With prophecy and dogma terse, 

So God called H. G. Wells to Heaven 

To help Him run the Universe. 


E. Barrington had disinterred 
The last poor hero ’neath the sod, 
And now she’s snooping ’round in 
Heaven 
To write ‘“The Private Life of God.” 
—KENNETH P. Britton 
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IL MILLER. § DRESENTS 


LOSKINS 








PARCHMENT TO 
BRONZE in BROWN: 
DOVE IO QUAKER 
IN GREY=~~— + 


SPONSORED BY 


IL.MILLER 


SHOPS ano AGENCIES 
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BUTLERS’ 
OUTFITS 


COAT, VEST and 
TROUSERS 





AFTERNOON: Black cloth 
coat and double breasted 
vest, trousers of striped 
dark gray worsted. Finely 
tailored and correct in 


every detail. 


Eveninc: Dress coat. with 
vest and trousers to match, 
tailored in serviceable 
black dress worsted. 


Send for Booklet and 


Measure Form 


BROADWAY dt 4QTH ST. 
35TH ST. and 7TH AVE. 














ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 

TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE GIVEN ON PAGE 48. 


1—Which is larger, the arena of 
the New Madison Square Garden or 
that of the old? 

2—Where is the oldest drug store 
in New York? 

3—Where are the largest second 
hand book centers of New York? 

4—Where is there a small, triangu- 
lar Portuguese-Jewish cemetery in 
New York? 

5—What is the official name of the 
Ninety-sixth Street and Central Park 
West entrance of Central Park? 

6—What subway goes deepest 
underground? 

7—What is the oldest church edifice 
in the city? 

8—What club offers three different 
temperatures of drinking water to its 
members? 

g—At what house furnishing store 
does a clerk meet you at the door and 
serve you at all departments through- 
out the building? 

10—Where, in New York, is the 
biggest four faced clock in the world? 





POLYSYLLABIC 
PAENENCOMIUM 
OF GERALDINE 


The unimammate amazons 

Equestrienne su-paragons 

Would genuflect in admiration 

Of your graceful equitation. 

In sarabandes, gavottes, fandangos, 

Charlestons, tarantellas, tangos, 

Your allegro acrobatics 

Prove your skill in gyrostatics. 

Conversationally inclined, 

Your erudition calls to mind 

Solon, Sappho, Socrates, 

Mentor and Demosthenes. 

With every attrahent imbued, 

Concinnity and pulchritude, 

Gracility, palaestric skill, 

There is an aching ullage still: 

Your other charms can’t compensate 

For being inconsiderate. 

I gesture—naso-digitate. ... 
—HorvENDILE 


a 
CROCUS 
A bulbous plant, the little crocus— 


Always first in Spring to pocus 
Head up. 
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Swimming 
parties are 
the thing 


d Well known 


places where 






j 
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/ New Yorkers swim 


—the Venetian Pool at Coral 
Gables; the Lido, Venice; the much 
lyricised Waikiki Beach; the Dune at 
Boca Raton; the coral strand of Hog 
Island in the Bahamas; Santa Bar- 
bara; Tahiti; —and The SHELTON. 


HERE'S only one of 

these not affected by 
trade winds or the tides 
of travel. Only one that 
knows no summer or 
winter season. Only one 
that is right at home—the 
pool at The SHELTON, 
where both men and 
women may enjoy aswim 
every day in the year. 


The SHELTON 


**A good place to live” 


49TH Str. & LexincTon Ave. 
Mixed bathing after 11 A. M. Nights also 


WATER TODAY 70° 
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ICTURE to yourself a most unique Golf 
Vacation in Europe—lasting several 
weeks — playing game after game over his- 
toric greens and fairways, made perfect by 
the tread of many thousands who for gen- 
erations past have made their pilgrimage 
over these self-same wonderful links! Noth- 
ing to distract your mind; your steamship 
and railroad accommodations taken care 
of—even green fees are included— best 
hotels provided for, and every facility at 
your service to enjoy sight-seeing and other 
diversions as you may desire. 
This is exactly what Cunard is offering 
you in their special Golf Tours, leaving 
New York 


On the s. s. TRANSYLVANIA 
May 29, 1926 
On the s.s. CALIFORNIA 
June 5, 1926 


Tours 
of 4 Weeks 


New York to New York New York to New York 


9575 5670 


Programs—containing various alternative itinera- 
ries—with full and detailed information will be 
gladly sent on request. 


Tours 
of 5 Weeks 


Tours are limited as to numbers, and members 
enjoy the rare privilege of playing on some of the 
world’s most famous and exclusive courses such as 
St. Andrews, Muirfield, North Berwick, Gleneagles, 
Troon, Prestwick, Deal, Sandwich and many others. 


SPECIAL GOLF SERVICE 
for CUNARD and ANCHOR Line Travelers ! 


Complete information and assistance furnished to pas- 
sengers who plan to play golf in Europe “on their own.” 


Apply for full information and literature to Golf Department, 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Detroit Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me St. Louis San Francisco Seattle Washington 


»r your local Steamship Agent 
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Where Golf 
was once 
a Crime! 


The pioneer players of the 
ancient game of golf were | 
about as popular in 
Scotland as witches in 
Salem. There is no record ° 
of anybody being hanged 
for indulging in this out- 
lawed pastime but some 
of the daring adventurers 
of the day who whiled 
away their hours banging 
a ball from hole to hole 
were openly accused of 
treason because the inter- 
est they were creating in 
golf was interfering with 
the development of that 
very necessary military 
accomplishment—archery. 








The famous 
CUNARD 
HIGHWAY 
is now within 
the reach 


of all 
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g Cruger’s has always been 
a favorite shop for many 
of our young actors of taste. 
It is especially interesting to 
note the number of English 
actors — or those who play 
the part of Englishmen— 
who have discovered it as 
New York’s nearest ap- 
proach to Bond Street, « + 
“Young Woodley” himself 
finds things exactly to his 
liking in Cruger’s —there- 
fore the following is written 


by 


Glenn Hinlke 


“Even if I had 
not long since 
succumbed to 
the lure of the 
things you see 
inthoseattrac- 
tivelittle shops 

formenin London thepart 
of ‘Young Woodley’ would 
have made me pay par- 
ticular attention to wear- 
ing apparel decidedly Brit- 
ish. For those who would 
like to find in New York 
things with an Oxfordian 
flare—my advice is ‘Go 
to Cruger’s’.” 
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Spring Coats at 
Greatly Reduced 
Prices 


Because we are discontinu- 
ing our Clothing Department, 
we have made drastic reduc- 
tions in the prices of our re- 
cently imported Spring top 
coats—including some excep- 
tional Harris Tweeds. A won- 
derful opportunity for those 
who “get in” on it. 


CRUGERS 


ewe ==. =c= ae INC. = a >. 


Eight East F East Forty Fifth Street-New York, 


Just off Sth Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Riss 


















GALERIES 
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Competition, Alias, the Life 
of Trade, Enters Its Death 
Struggle in the Art World 
this Month. 


BOUT the only safe way to 
A avoid art this month is to travel 
in the subways and take your 
meals in the Coffee Pots. For the deal- 
ers and showers have somehow con- 
nived to fill those available spots not 
occupied by delicatessen or blouse shops 
with the burning work from those 
who paint. Never have we seen so 
much worthy stuff on view at one 
time. The space left over from the 
less aesthetic departments of this book 
unfortunately does not permit us to 
say what we would about such glori- 
ous manifestations of life. So we will 
jot down as we run our happy course 
of one day and hope that you have the 
good sense to follow through. 

First, the Independents show on the 
Waldorf Roof: to be seen if only for 
its primitives. Swinging into Fifty- 
seventh Street we noted that our old 
favorite had joined the lists and that 
Durand-Ruel were showing superb 
Degas drawings. Across the street 
Brummer has a marvelous room of 
what is left of Quinn’s collection. 
Even if you saw the main show you 
will do well to drop in here for a look 
at the Rousseau Jungle, hereafter to 
adorn Cleveland walls. 

Then Valentine Dudensing, to com- 
plicate our meager store of adjectives, 
has let Pierre Matisse run loose with 
about the best out of France, includ- 
ing Pére Matisse, Derain and a group 
of ones we have never seen. Getting 
your breath, cut back to the Daniels 
room to see Kuniyoshi; a young orien- 
tal who is more bitter about us mor- 
tals than any man since Hogarth. 
Wind up your day at the annual 
Whitney Club show, atop Anderson’s 
gallery. 

The foregoing will give you more 
good art than you can ordinarily see in 
a month’s searching. Lucky New 
Yorker to have it so spread before you 
in such a convenient radius. Not to 
mention the old gaffers who are wal- 




















The Luxury of Sleep 


When one completely relaxes and 
quickly drifts off into the sweet tran- 
quility of sleep, when tired bodies 
and nerves require peaceful rest— 
then the value of'a comfortable bed 
is appreciated. 


Bedding is individual. A mattress 
and spring that are comfortable for 
one person will not suit another. 
To insure the utmost comfort con- 
sult your interior decorator, or call 
at our showrooms where you will be 
charmed by the beauty of Hall’s 
Beds and guided by expert advice 
in selecting the right bedding. 

Write for free brochure, “Hidden 


Sources of Refreshing Sleep’’ that tells 
what you should know about bedding. 


FRANK A, 


1828 go & SONS 1926 


Specialists in Bedding 
25 West 45th Street New York 








THE OLDEST HOUSE ON 
THE PLACE VENDOME 


DRESSES 
COATS 
MILLINERY 
LINGERIE 
KNITTED 
GOoOooDs 


2 


Every season her 
most elegant mod- 
els are presented 
to the American 
clientéle by her 
agent in NewYork 


MADAME CUSSON 
geo Fifth Avenue 500 


1 PLACE VENDOME, PARIS 


X 
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BOCA GRANDE, 
FLORIDA 


ROM every standpoint of the amusement industry 

and the real estate promoter, Boca Grande is a dead 
town. It always has been dead and probably always will 
be. That is why it appeals to many live people. 


It doesn’t quarrel with any of the bigger and better 
movements. Itsimply letsthemalone. It has no Chamber 
of Commerce, no dredges or sand-suckers, and nothing 
proposed for 1930. Boca Grande is simply a haven for 
those who prefer to roll their own in the way of amuse- 
ment. Providence did a perfectly satisfactory job in 
making this a lovely place to swim and fish and golf, 
and we who have been wintering here since long before 
the boom came and went, let it go at that. 


You might like Boca Grande a lot. Many clever people 
do. It isan adventure in naturalness. Let us send you a 
book about it. It is a very nice book and not too much 
exaggerated. 


GASPARILLA ISLAND ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Boca GRANDE, FLORIDA 
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Man and woman in restaurant. She— 
fat and discontented—looks over the 
menu scornfully through her lorgnette. 


She: “Nothing here seems to 
tempt my delicate appetite!” 

He: “Join me ina bottle of Silver 
King first — sort of a palate teaser, 
you know!”’ 


A favorite ’tween meals bever- 
age, Silver King Ginger Ale also 
makes a zestful appetizer. 


Just dry enough to be pungent, 
it revives the most jaded appetite. 


Piquant with the flavor of pure 
brewed ginger and just a dash 
of tropic fruit juices! Sparkling 
with myriad tiny bubbles of fa- 
mous Silver King Mineral Water 
from which it is made! It keeps 
you sipping tothelasteffervescent 
drop—wondering why you’vesud- 
denly become hungry! 


Silver 
King 


Sparkling Sparkling Dry 
Mineral Water Ginger Ale 


Bottled at the spring— Waukesha, Wis. 


SILVER KING PRODUCTS Corp. 
New York Chicago 





lowing in their pretty bibs and tuck- 
ers at the Grand Central Galleries—a 
collection of what Pittsburg thinks 
is the best in the world’s art. 


EIGH-HO, where to begin. At 

the Independents, where we al- 
ways perversely get sick. Walking 
around seeking some excuse for the 
show, we dip into the catalogue time 
after time only to find that our dis- 
covery is some such unknown as Al- 
fred Maurer, Ernest Fiene, Bertram 
Hartman or John Sloan. Of course 
there is slight excuse for the show; its 
history being one of the sad patterns 
of biology—once its function has been 
performed, it dies. It did a good job, 
may it rest in peace. However, it is 
still with us and will be for years, 
despite our dyspepsia. 

Its great contribution, then, will 
necessarily be the uncovering of the 
primitives in American art. And the 
show is glutted with them. We found 
a real art artist in front of the picture 
of a “Spanish By Way” by Chalia de 
Herrera and he was enraptured. We 
are sorry we did not have time*to fol- 
low him around as he looked at the 
“Holy Grail” and “Lover Conquers 
Art”. We imagine he would have 
been fed up. 

As for our buck-eye taste we liked 
best the water lilies of Gladys West, 
the valley view of Gladys Dick, the 
backyard of Tod Lindenmuth and a 
portrait by M. Kantor. But they are 
only a few and the show has thou- 
sands. Pick your own primitives. 


USH, we have to confess a 

secret: we have discovered we 
are several decades behind art as it is 
ennobled by Kuniyoshi. We could 
urge you to visit Daniels Gallery with 
a splurge about the young man and 
what we saw in him, but we would be 
lying between our false teeth. So un- 
til the light strikes us from heaven we 
can only report what we do see: a 
great strength, a great facility and a 
bitterness against the Occident that 
would make the Hearst press arm for 
an immediate Japanese invasion. Of 
course he can paint. A couple of years 
from now, when we have had our aes- 
thetic memory cut out, we will doubt- 
less rave over Kuniyoshi. 


HE Whitney show always en- 
trances us. It represents the or- 
ganized march of the modern wing 
and while it may not contain any 
Einstein or Trotsky, it likewise har- 
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‘Distinctive: Town 
Residences for the Elite 


> APARTMENT 
‘ HOTELS 
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SE EFEKMAN 


575 Park Avenue 


corner 63rd Street 
Wood burning fireplaces 


B+ __trp_. ; 
Nef Royal 


25 West 75rd Street 
Just off Central Park West 


@ 3D 2 
WOLCOTT 


> ~=—-227 West 72nd Street 


Just off Central Park West 
- Suites now available 
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UNFURNISHED SUITES 
2, 3, 4 rooms or larger 
with privates bath 
for each chamber 







= Exclusiveness centrally located, & 
yet away from the city’s heart 
throbs. The perfectly arranged 
suites enhance the charm of 
your own furnishings. Individual 
serving pantries, with automatic 
refrigeration and circulating ice 
water are but few of the super- 
lative facilities. Maid service is 
included in the lease, and the 
owner-managed restaurants re- 
lieve of household cares and 
add joy to entertaining. 





















RESERVATIONS NOW 
READY SEPTEMBER 1926 







Booklets on— Request 
Call or Writes 






LAPIDUS ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION 
27 W. 72nd St. Trafalgar 4200 
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through Provence, the land of the Troubadours. 
Through old Avignon, City of the Popes. And 
past Nimes with its impressive Roman arena. 
Then down to the Riviera! Where the Cor- 
niche road twists fantastically far above the sea. 
It’s a ride that will become a precious memory 


its gayety, or Brittany and its charm! 
But not more precious than the memorable 
tripto France on one of the de Luxe French liners, 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 






The Rhone hurries gaily 


...as imperishable as the memory of Paris and 





RANCE through the 


eyes of her Immortals 


| 
} 


PAS | 


? 


WIN AS 


OER 





“Empire of the Sun... of 
Solace and of Cheer... Whose 
very name brings joy into the 
World.’’—‘**Poéme du 
Rhone’’— Mistral 


the Paris, or France...or on any One-Class-Cabin 
boat, the De Grasse, Rochambeau, La Savoie or 
Suffren. Up “the longest gangplank in the 
world”’...and into a miniature Empire of theSun. 

For a de Luxe French Liner means six de- 
lightful days to Plymouth, England . . . with 
a few additional hours for the trip to Havre, 
the Port of Paris. The caveat boats go 
direct to Havre. No bobbing to shore in tenders; 
a special boat-train waiting; Paris in three hours. 


Interesting illustrated brochure of France on request. 


Offices and Agencies in principal cities 
of Europe, Canada and the United States. 
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Larry: 


Are you still wearing out 
the wrist with prehistoric 
squeezing atedd Are you 
still spending half the eve- 
ning in the pantry trying to 
coax juice out of the recal- 
citrant orange? 

Be your age! Next time 
you get a rush of amber juice 
to the eye or ruin a four dol- 
lar cravat, sign on the dotted 
line and blow yourself to a 
Seald Sweet Juice Extractor. 

This efficient device shows 
no quarter to the mightiest 
grapefruit or the tiniest or- 
ange. Two or three turns of 
its handy crank and every 
last drop of juice is evicted. 

When you want a lot of 
orange or grapefruit juice in 
a hurry, there's nothing that 
can quite take the place of 
this extractor. 

It does such a clean, fast, 
thorough job; no home is 
ever complete without one. 

Your thanks are due to the 
man who discovered that 
grapefruit juice is a delicious 
drink and a splendid ingredi- 
ent. The Seald Sweet Extractor 
is the result of his cogita- 
tions about how to get it. 

And remember, there's 4 
more juice in Florida Seald 
Sweet oranges and grapefruit. 

The Seald Sweet Extractor gets 
all the luscious juice from each 
Seald Sweet orange or grape- 
fruit. Its goad oy is $3.00 

postage prepaid. $3.25 West 
of the Rockies. We will send 


‘t to you for $1.50 and 36 
Sseald Sweet wrappers. 


Check & mail the coupon 


she Florida Citrus Exchange 5, 
Tampa, Florida 


My check here is 
or one Seald 











My check here is 
for one Seald 


Sweet Juice Extractor. Sweet Juice Extractor. 


$3.00—$3.25 $1.50 and 36 Scald 
Sweet wrappers 

Name Pee ee mate 

Address 











bors no Coolidge or Nicholas Murray 
Butler. There are two hundred and 
twenty paintings and in the roster you 
can find the roots or flowers of most 
everything good in our soil. Some of 
the names you will see in many shows; 
others keep to the modesty of en- 
deavor and come out once a year. 
W. E. Hill, of the latter category, 
has one of his famous chorus girls, a 
thing Lautrec might have been proud 
of. There is the deer of Elsie Driggs, 
the houses of Niles Spencer, Bates’s 
“Landscape with Figures” and the 
“Three Men” of Louis Ribak. If you 
see only one show a year, it really 
should be this one, containing as it 
does so many variants of youth. 


ALENTINE DUDENSING 

again is host to the roving collec- 
tion of French moderns owned by 
Pierre Matisse. We never tire, as you 
may know, of Matisse and he is with 
us again with his red that seems to 
come from no other brush. Too, there 
is the large Derain that hung in the 
dark corner of the Quinn show, 
washed with Ivory soap and showing 
new wonders in a good light. Also his 
hauntingly beautiful Paysage. Bon- 
nard is represented as is Denis and 
three great Frenchmen that we have 
never before seen and that somehow 
are seldom shown in this country: 
Marquet, Roussel and Vuillard. The 
latter has a rose in a tumbler, a spot 
of beauty about 8 x 10 inches that re- 
cently brought $2,000 at auction! 


EGAS should be the only word 

needed if you are a fan. These 
are drawings, and only for the rich. 
But still you can see them free at 
Durands and, with a clean shirt and 
a pair of spats, who is to know if you 
are a patron.—M. P. 


>” 
ANENT DESIRE 


To drive a taxi cream and blue 

Is what I most desire to do: 

A careless chauffeur I would be, 

And rush through traffic recklessly ; 

On my back window I would paste 

This sign: “I HAVE NO TIME TO 
WASTE, 

“7M NOT A SAFE OR COURTEOUS FEL- 
LOW”, 

And sneer and jeer at every Yellow. 


THE OPTIMIST 
YOUNG MAN, 27, desires clean fair sized 


room with two widows.—Local Newspaper 
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Walk— 
don’t ride! 


There’s no thrill, exer- 
cise, fresh air, or sun- 
shine in a subway. You 
get all these benefits, 
plus comfort, living 
close to everything at 


147 East 50 


New 9-story building 
with Southern exposure 
and every convenience 
and service. 


5 ROOMS, 2 baths 
from $2700 


6 ROOMS, 3 baths 
from $3200 


Ready now. Represen- 
tative on premises. 


FEAse & Ecuiman 


340 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 6200 


Branch 660 Madison 
Avenue,at 60th Street 




















Spring Is 
Hanging Up 
Her Hat 
At Atlantic City 


Winter's quitting and the 
seas are growing quieter 
at Atlantic City. Spring 
is in the air and Summer's 
in the offing—Storm and 
mist have given way toa 
ge of sunlight and 

almy days—and health 
is just walking around 
like a lost soul waiting to 
be claimed! Pack up and 
spend a week-end at The 
Ambassador, where liv- 
ing is on oF ye! with the 
climate, and selling un- 
der par for people who 
take advantage of our 
Low Spring Rates! 


Rhinelander g000 
Chi; e fixes everything! 


~ Ambassador 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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This is one way a small 


office can be divided— 


A “bay” 


eal eel Th ll 
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in the new FARMERS’ LOAN and : 
TRUST COMPANY BUILDING is ideally suited 
to the needs of concerns which do not require 


large units of office space. 
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The Fifth Avenue windows 
have the advantage of west 


yu 





HE above arrangement, one 

of many practical plans, 
shows how two attractive pri- 
vate offices can be obtained 
with ample room outside for 
secretaries, tele- 
phone and re- 
ception desks 
and other em- 
ployees. 







Most of the “bays’’ in this 
building are exactly the right 
depth for such an ideal arrange- 
ment of a small office. Of 
course, should you need a 
greater unit of space, two or 
three adjoining “bays” or a cor- 
ner can be laid out in many 
practical ways. 














There are a few exceptionally desirable SMALL 
OFFICES on the Fifth Avenue side, overlook- 
ing the library and the park, still available. 
Inquiries at the RENTAL OFFICE on the 
premises, or at the office of the 475 Fifth Ave- 
nue Corporation, at 25 West 43rd Street. Tele- 
phone Vanderbilt 0363. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
ao Trust Company Building | 


415 Fifth Avenue 


Occupancy April 1st 
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Ihe FATHER of 
GOOD FORTUNE 


Yet another essay on Orphos, the greatest 
improvement in dentifrices since tooth 
powder gave way to paste 


By JamMes WALLEN 


GENTLEMAN of courage and courtesy, 

holding difficulties lightly and responsi- 
bility seriously —a member of the fraternity 
of the fathers of good fortune. 


The heads of American families are noble- 
men in the high sense of accomplishment and 
personal qualities. 


Groomed perfectly, they consider the care 
of the teeth one of the first items on the list 
of pleasurable duties. 


The father of good fortune uses Orphos to 
combat sticky tartar in its first soft state before 
it solidifies into a pernicious granite substance 
that lances gums and wrecks teeth. Informed 
men know that when teeth are impaired, the 
whole organic system suffers. 


Tartar hardens during slumber—so Orphos 
is used as regularly as one dons pajamas. And 
again in the morning for the glow and glory 
of being mouth-perfect. Tne Orphos habit 
induces health, which brings good fortune. 


THE CORRECT 


TOOTH PASTE 
AST 






— 


To be had wherever Drugs and 
Toilet Goods are sold 


ORPHOS CoO., Inc. 


22 West 32ND Street, New York City 


Telephone - LACKAWANNA 2207 


§ 
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THE DEBUTANTE’S 
GOOD-NIGHT 


You must wake and call me early, call 
me early, Mother dear, 
Tomorrow is the fullest day that I 
have had this year; 
No matter where I go tonight, or stay 
however late, 
I’ve got to bolt my breakfast and be 
off by half-past eight. 


There’s many a shingled head, they 
say, but none so chic as mine, 
There’s Margaret and Mary, there’s 
Kate and Caroline, 
I’m bound to hold my record as the 
flower of the flock, 
And Antoine himself will do me if 
I’m there by nine o’clock. 


My Charleston lesson comes at ten— 
I’m on my sixteenth step, 
And as good as Lenore Ulric when 
it comes to swing and pep; 
A lecture at eleven—William Lyon 
Phelps’s chat, 
Let it not be said of This One that 
she leaves her culture flat. 


At twelve I have a fitting on my cos- 
tume for the ball, 

When Father learns the price of it, 
stand by me through the 
squaw] ; 

At half-past one I’m slated for a 
luncheon at Pierre’s— 

Another of those ‘‘Who-the-hell- 
the-hostess-is?”’ affairs. 


At three o’clock to Knoedler’s with 
that stuffy Bob Larue, 
But he sends such gorgeous presents 
that what can a poor girl dof 
And then to match those evening slip- 
pers, then to Dr. Van’s, 
And then to that committee meet- 
ing, then to Jolieman’s. 


And after that, if I’m still compos 
mentis and alive, 
For tea with Aunt Amanda in the 
neighborhood of five, 


Such little courtesies as that may 
stand me in good stead 
When “Being-of-sane-mind” be- 


ginning-paragraphs are read, 


Then home to dress for dinner and 

the Milk Relief Fund dance; 

Expect me when you see me—may- 
be in an ambulance. 

That I must waken early, Mother, 

certainly is clear, 

Tomorrow is the fullest day that I 
have had this year. 

—Batrp LEONARD 
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PAUL POIRET 


43, Avenue Victor Emmanuel II] 
1, Rond Point des Champs-Elysées 
PARIS 
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COUNTY 
FAIR 


EMS TOK 
= ARTISTICE&S VERY AWS /NG- 
OINNEL & SUPPER CLUB 
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‘Ohe Dinnetr’s 
the Thing 


A good dinner—a per- 
fect evening! 
Acommonplace meal— 
and even the best show 
in town is but a feeble 
antidote. 


Isn’t it the truth? 


And that’s the best 
reason in the world for 
dining at Rutley’s. 


Food,the sortthat makes 
the lights on Broadway 
seem to shine a little 
brighter. 


Served as you would like 
to serve it in your own 
home. 


RUTLEY’S | 


BROADWAY at 40th ST, 














TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Being a Grouch Against the 
Rhinestone Menace in New 
York—and a Pleasant Ex- 
perience or Two. 


, LL of this 

oN so-called 

sophistica- 
as 


tion aside, some- 
thing has to be 
done about the 
cheapness (I mean 
atmospherically, 
not financially) of 
some of our most successful Broad- 
way night clubs. I was well brought 
up, believe it or not, and overdressed, 
overjeweled, overnoisy, overfed, and 
omnipresent people have a chemical 
reaction upon me. _[ like nice people, 
even though they may be dull. I like 
amusing ones, even though they may 
at times be vulgar. I like taxidrivers, 
thugs, politicians, and policemen, if 
they aren’t all dressed up trying to act 
like heavy swells. But I cannot stay 
in the room with the cheap, tawdry, 
blatant—Boy, the synonym book! — 
crowd that infests an appalling num- 
ber of night clubs. 





OPHIE TUCKER has recently 

opened her Playground on the site 
of the Flamingo Club, née Trocadero. 
Sophie is the girl who, last year at the 
Kit Kat Club in London, demon- 
strated the fact that, however much 
they may yell about the tourist pest, 
American vulgarity still rates high 
with the British upper classes. In 
honor of her return to this country, 
all the sequin dresses and diamond 
bracelets were dragged out of River- 
side Drive jewel boxes, and the wear- 
ers mobbed the door on the opening 
night. My escort’s quiet ways’ were 
not understood, and he did not have a 
Police Card, but we finally managed 
to get a table. There were two of 
us; we were to be joined by another 
two at twelve o’clock. In the half 
hour we remained, no less than six 
headwaiters barged up to inform us 
that, whether or not the other mem- 
bers of our party arrived, we were to 
pay couvert charges for four. The 
last threat was the final straw—we 
paid our check ($8.25) and moved on. 
Not at all wistfully, I have only to 
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Pieces 


Will be accepted as legal tender 
at the Tally-Ho. Modern cur- 
rency also will procure the 
palate-tempting food and quaint 


oF oP sta Sh D 


OF 


EIGHT 





environment that famous 
taverns offered to conquerors 
of the Spanish Main. 


Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
a la carte 


Sunday Tea and Dinner 4.30 to 8.30 


Special Dinner, $1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 
Circle 9992 















































LIVE IN 
THE NEW YorK 


cw 
Complete 
Hotel Service 
Your Own 
Luxurious Apartment 
Superb Restaurant 
Murray Hill 
Convenience 
Two Room SuirTEs 
Wits Bata @? Pantry 
Furnished if Desired 
cw 
Direction 
Oscar WINTRAB 
Lexington at 37th Street 
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add that I didn’t see any of the show. 
Let Playgrounds be Playgrounds. 


A predicted exclusively in these 
columns several weeks ago (how 
do the World and Zit’s put it?) a 
second visit to the Fifth Avenue Club 
is not as successful as the first. The 
revue has been shortened, Frances 
Williams added to it, and Roger 
Wolfe Kahn and his orchestra are 
playing for dancing. But, despite the 
fact that the show moves along at such 
a snappy pace that the dull spots are 
quickly forgotten in the bright ones, 
it is not one that I enjoyed seeing 
twice. May I add that the elevator 
boy at the Fifth Avenue Club has the 
cutest uniform in New York? 


NRICO AND PAGLIERI, at 

64 West Eleventh Street, is One 
of Those Italian table d’hote places, 
dignified by the staunch loyalty of its 
patrons for many years and by the 
antiqued plaster and frescos outside 
the front door, which might lead you 
to believe that it is not as genuine as 
itis. Inside, there are the usual white 
topped tables, the courtyard motif in 
decoration, and waiters that serve you 
both quietly and rapidly. Mark you 
—hors d’oeuvres, asparagus tips, soup, 
fish, spaghetti, chicken, salad, spu- 
moni, and coffee—all in one magnifi- 
cent meal! The one great woe of 
the evening was that my gentleman 
friend’s carelessly dumping a liberal 
spoonful of grated cheese into my 
coffee, in lieu of sugar, brought our 
combined check to $2.55 instead of 
$2.50. Which is too calamitous. And 
the big laugh of the evening was the 
fact that the waiter was quite blasé 
about the mistake and gave us to 
understand by his manner that it was 
an ordinary and stupid occurrence. 


N March twelfth, Theodore and 

Leo of the L’Aiglon opened the 
Café de Paris, on the veranda of the 
Century Theatre Building. Dinner 
and dancing; after the theatre, a Pa- 
risian entertainment of one kind or 
another. ‘Their pretentious claims to 
being “New York’s Finest Dining 
Place” will be personally investigated 
by this somewhat cynical and embit- 
tered young woman as soon as she has 
had two home dinners. 


HE Russian Village, at 157 
Second Avenue, serves an excel- 
lent table d’hote or a la carte Russian 

















Dest & Co. 


Fifth Avenue at 35th St.—N. Y. 
Paris Palm Beach London 


presenting 


The Follies Set 


LS fae bloomers short enough for the 
most modest of us to execute a 
high kick and yet not show the frills 
of one’s lingerie. 


And then, in a season when skirts 
grow shorter, one’s underclothes must 
of necessity follow suit. The Follies Set 


solves the problem. 


In fine quality glove silk—flesh pink, peach, or 
nile green. Bloomers, $1.95. Vests, 1-40. 
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ls uf not a relief Xo lenow that 

ew Yorke does possess a shop where 
FITTING THE PERSONALITY 

LS considered quite as essential as 
FITTING ° THE FIGURE 


AASE™SPEOD 


—— 


Where one cannot purchase a 
gown or wrap that is not be- 
coming becalise the derogatory 
reputation accruing there| OM) oO 
5 regarded. as more costly than 
the loss of the immediate sale. 
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The New 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 

> + 
Enroll now for morning, afternoon, and evening dance classes or private 
instruction for professional, amateur or beginner. All instruction is under 

the personal supervision of John Murray Anderson 
and the most distinguished group of instructors in America, including 
BORIS PETROFF ROBERTO MEDRANO AURORA ARRIAZA SONIA SEROVA 
LEON BARTE MARTHA GRAHAM CARL HEMMER LENORA 
MICHIO ITOW 

p———__—__-4- 

All pupils receive instruction from highly skilled specialists only. New 
classes are now being formed daily in 


BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL SPANISH AND TANGO 
CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE TAP AND STEP 
ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 
CLASSES FOR CHILDREN FENCING LESSONS 

LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING EXERCISES 

OUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Moderate charges. 
7 


A Special Tango Class now forming under the instruction of 
Roberto Medrano. 





S Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to the General Manager. 2 | 
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dinner to the sound of the tinkling 
balalaikas (I am getting tired of that 
word) and does not have colorful pic- 
tures of prancing peasants on the 
walls. Therein lies its great novelty. 


CONTRIB, signing _ himself 

modestly as ‘‘.000,000,000,000,- 
649 Grammes” (and, by the way, I 
would like to know his real name, be- 
cause we have a mutual friend on 
Forty-ninth Street), has rushed to my 
succor with the following: 

“We must not let F. F. French 
beat us to the rediscovery of Murray 
Hill. Dine some evening at the Mur- 
ray Hill Hotel. We guarantee that 
any evening you will be the only ones 
under fifty in the dining room and 
possibly two of a group of twenty in 
a room seating three hundred. All 
the nice proprieties are observed there. 
The table reaches your chin; you have 
an anxious bevy of waiters to criticize 
the way in which you dismember your 
artichoke; and the service couldn’t be 
slower anywhere in town. After- 
wards, you will want to wander 
through a group of sitting rboms and 
observe the splendid examples of 
stuffed birds under glass and mottoes 
on lace tidies. ‘Then, to the lounge, 
where four chappies yearn over two 
violins, a cello, and an upright, while 
ladies, who do not cross their ankles, 
do miles and miles of tatting. Re- 
member, boys and girls, this was the 
Biltmore of your father’s college 
days.” —LipsTick 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 

THE CORRECT ANSWERS TO THE 
QUESTIONS PRINTED ON PAGE 36. 

1—The old arena was larger—3o0 
feet longer and 19 feet wider. 2— 
Number 6 Bowery. 3—Astor Place, 
and Fifty-ninth Street between Madi- 
son and Lexington Avenues, 4—The 
plot directly west of 70 West 
Eleventh. 5—Gate of All Saints. 
6—The Queensboro tube—105 feet 
below sea level. 7—Saint Paul’s 
Chapel, 29 Vesey Street, built in 1766. 
8—University Club where they have 
water with ice in it, water cooled by 
ice, and water simply uncooled. 9— 
Lewis & Conger—Forty-fifth Street 
and Sixth Avenue. 10—Metropolitan 
Tower——Madison Avenue and Twen- 
ty-third Street. 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, Marcu 6, 1926. 


HE publicity agents for the 
various outlying resorts, would 


have one believe that Paris is 
still deserted. It is true that reserva- 
tions on the Train Bleu for Nice are 
full, for a fortnight in advance. And 
already forty fashionable legs have 
been broken at St. Moritz alone, 
where their owners took them skiing. 
For though a false spring has been felt 
all over Europe, sufficient to rot the 
winter wheat in the ground and turn 
the Tuilleries green, thousands don’t 
believe in it or believe more in the red 
and black of Monte Carlo. This being 
the month of Diaghillef’s ballet also 
lends an unnatural charm to that 
gambling town. 


OWEVER, for every face lost 
there is a canvas gained at the 
moment, since the most important art 
show of the last fifty years is hung at 
the Grand Palais under the title of 
Thirty Years of Independent Art. 
Over 4,000 canvases, from Cezanne 
to Utrillo are represented. The enor- 
mous financial as well as aesthetic 
value of this gathering made varnish- 
ing day a great retrospective event, at- 
tended by gluttonous bankers and 
confused bourgeoisie. Every school 
hated by the early die-hards is here 
well represented; Cezanne’s early can- 
vases which he left by roadsides to be 
gathered up by his poor wife, forgot- 
ten yellow debauchés by Van Gogh 
signed Vincent, the mystic executions 
of Odilon-Redon, these and more are 
represented. The artistic scholasticism 
of 1884-1914, the impressionists, the 
pointillists (Seurat), the cubists (Pica- 
bia), the fauves led by Matisse, the 
post-impressionists and divisionists in- 
cluding Signac who as president of the 
exhibition has modestly given himself 
the best wall, the orphists, vorticists, 
naivists like the custom-house officer, 
Rousseau, each have their six canvases. 
All the names of thirty years of Paris- 
ian painting are included with the ex- 
ception of (curious omission), Sisly, 
Monet and Renoir. 
The art exhibit was preceded at the 
Palais by the exhibition of Household 
Appliances and the American contri- 
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SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 


There Is More Than One Reason 


Why Others Have Purchased 
These Apartments 


The location leaves nothing to be desired in 
the way of beauty, convenience and prestige. 
And the apartments themselves are so arranged 
as to take full advantage of the unobstructed 
southern exposure and the broad expanse of 
Central Park. 


Alterations in the typical floor plan of 13 
rooms and 5 baths can be made to suit indi- 
vidual needs. There is also a maisonette of 17 
rooms which can be altered or reduced in size 
if one wishes. 


Ready for occupancy this summer. No 
mortgage on land or building. Inquire now 
about the complete details. 


100% Cooperative 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 


20 East 48th Street 











The Ethics of Eating 


AT regularly, eat slowly and eat only 
E those things that appeal to you. 


Better two modest chops garnished with 
petit pois than some complicated dish 
which finds you unresponsive. 

Chief of all, select a restaurant such as 
MAYFAIR HOUSE, where you can abso- 
lutely depend upon the cooking, whether 
you order fowl or filet. 

There are doubtless a round dozen dishes 
which have been a disappointment to you 
in the past, but which will prove a source 
of delight at MAYFAIR HOUSE. 


Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


Mayfair Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


Le \_ & *\_ 4 *\_4 *7 4B »*_ SB 20H 
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So 
C CLOTHING 
Gentlemens Furnishing Goods, 


@LIADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, N. ¥. 


Clothes & Accessories 


Send for Brooks’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 





ESTABLISHED 1818 
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bution to this exhibition, by the way, 
created a great deal of bile and un- 
friendly journalistic comment. It con- 
sisted of a “‘model American home” 
fitted with 1776 mahogany and 1926 
electrical plumbing and was offered to 
the poor French as an example of the 
average modest American home, the 
house, gate-legged 
tables, Marconi gramaphones, electric 
cocktail shakers, ironers, dish-dryers, 


cost including 


pants-pressers, vacuum cleaners, per- 
fumed incinerators and other high 
voltaged impedimenta estimated at 
about $125,000 or 3,500,000 French 
francs. (By contrast, a rich Parisian 
jeweler has just bought from the gov- 
ernment, for about one million francs, 
the castle of Hautefort, a fifty room 
12th century feudal chateau in the 
Dardogne and one of the finest ar- 
chitectural examples of its period, and 
he probably had a baronetcy thrown 
in. ) 

However, the officials in charge of 
the American home enjoyed them- 
selves, informing the French when 
they would ask about one device or an- 
other, “If I’d tell you, you wouldn’t 
understand it and you couldn’t afford 
it, anyhow.” Three francs extra was 
demanded to see this model of eco- 
nomic virtue owing to the fact that its 
American donors had paid its trans- 
portation to Havre only. 


ANY of the Parisian figures or- 

dinarily here, are away at the 
moment. Thus the Berry Walls are 
on the Riviera dining with Mrs. G. 
Porges; Mrs. Harry Lehr has been 
visiting at the Nice villa of Mrs. Bel- 
mont. And among those more intel- 
lectual, Frederic O’Brien, Rudyard 
Kipling, Mrs. Charmian London and 
Conrad Bercovici have all hurried 
through Paris to go south. A few die- 
hards still remain.—GENET 

. 
"FHE AMATEUR REPORTER 
THE New YorKER, 
Dear Sir: 
At the opera the other night, I saw 

a man with an interesting face, a cor- 
duroy waistcoat, a flowing purple tie, 
and from his left ear dangled a thin 
silver chain on which was suspended a 
large, prism of bluest sapphire. His 
other habiliments may have been 
equally interesting, but the notables 
were so thickly gathered around him 
that we couldn’t see his trousies. 


F. B. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


A Black Pirate in Color— 
and Less Interesting Odds 
and Ends 
W hite 


in Black and 


HERE is 
a strange 
quietude 


stealing over 
Douglas Fair- 
banks, charming 
and civilized Ber- 
narr Macfadden of the screen. His 
“The Black Pirate”, at the Selwyn, 
reveals an older man, one shaking 
away the usual physical idealism for 
a new note of depth touched with 
sadness. True, our immaculate Great 
American Hero still performs with his 
inevitable dash, Munchausen splurge 
and daredevilish braggadocio, but 
quaintly, one gets the sense of real re- 
straint and a bit of the actor creeping 
into the Fairbanksian muscle-flashing, 
height-scaling and_ villain-undoing. 
Call us male Cassandra if you will, 
oh wiseacres, but we will eat a hat if 
within ten years our gymnastic roman- 
ticist doesn’t lay aside his nursery 
playthings, including the four-edged 
sword, the black-snake whip, the 
flaunting bullyboy fists, the Roverboy 
superiority complex and the Rotarian 
pep and go the more peaceful ways of 
quiet acting. Mark our words: Mr. 
Fairbanks will eschew his gods of 
snobbish violence and may even pos- 
sibly pluck at the gloomy raiment of 
Hamlet, the Melancholy Dane. And 
why shouldn’t Mr. Fairbanks do Ham- 
let? We have heard at least four 
worse suggestions in our day (data 
furnished on request). 

The present cut-throating legend is 
done entirely in Technicolor, a thing 
of soft browns, flesh tints, and mellow- 
ish subdued hues. At times the color 
troubles the eyeballs; at others it adds 
an indescribable loveliness to the scene. 
In all, the effects might be compared 
to turning over the pages of a parti- 
handsome rotogravure section (not the 
W orld’s). Color seems to slow the ac- 
tion of a picture somewhat, making 
for a certain posiness and the odor of 
tableaux. It belongs only, however, 
in a romantic medium, and should be 
encouraged in use there alone. 

Mr. Fairbanks’s supporting players 
are, as they say, not too meteoric. Sam 





de Grasse is the sour one dimensional 
villain of those hearty sneers. Don- 
ald Crisp becomes a character actor by 
dint of donning a balmoral, rolling 
his tongue and scratching himself in 
a curious fashion. The direction is 
uniform. Suggestions of piratical 
cruelty and bloodiness are especially 
violent, fierce and shuddering. It is a 
tale, in toto, we recommend lustily to 
all children aetat eight to eighty-nine. 


HE Swanson creature is at the 

Rivoli in “The Untamed Lady”, 
palpably a modernization (cf. Fannie 
La Hurst) of Mr. Will Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew”. Poor Will! 
Little did he reck what he was starting 
when he sat him down and manufac- 
tured the love-squiffings of El Bigboy 
Petruchio and La Hotstuff Katharine. 
Had he known how unutterably pain- 
ful and whiffy this modern clothes 
version would turn out to be, he un- 
doubtedly would have destroyed his 
dramatic brain baby sooner than have 
gangrene set in at any time. 

“The Bat” is nestling in the drear 
rafters of the Strand, aiming wildly 
to chill you into spinal tittivation, 
macabre fearfulness and ominous hor- 
ror. It succeeds in thrilling only to- 
wards shocker’s end, where the con- 
fused mass of the first three-quarters 
leaves off and the mystery deals out 
simply and directly. Then it is too 
late. Which is more the pity, for the 
director has attained an eerie odor of 
ghastliness to background and has in- 
herently a pretty good sense of the 
mysterious. 

Faithfully carrying on the ideals 
and traditions of Broncho Billy, the 
equine Mr. Tom Mix, assisted by the 
human horse Tony, is at the Rialto, in 
“My Own Pal”. There doesn’t ever 
seem to be an end to the fellow. 

Bearing the Parisian testimonials of 
James Joyce and Ezra’ Pound, “The 
New Enchantment” came all the way 
from France for one solitary and in- 
tellectual evening at the Klaw. Aside 
from some detailed use of the camera, 
it might be likened to a mad virgin’s 
dream—one of those Freud uses as 
cases—of love. Everyone connected 
with its making might well be psy- 
cho-analyzed. Something was awfully 
wrong somewhere.—T. S. 


Prepa Passes Out 


“Miss Pippalenni Rodriguez of Flatbush was 
found by the police in the back room of the 
cafe, stupefied by liquor."—From a news story. 








presents 

during the 

week of March 

21st for the experi- 

, C4 é enced theatre-goer 

Mi John Murray Anderson’s 
Sumptuously Scintillating 

Revue 


“The Fountain 
of Gold” 


and Paramount's Novel 
Serio-Comedy 


: “TheNewKlondike” 
with Thomas: Meighan and 
Lila Lee 


GOOD SEATS WITHOUT Qy 
WAITING 
TRY coming to the Rivoli be 


tween 6 and 7, or else linger 
luxuriously over your demi-tasse and 
(stroll or roll) up to the Rivoli at 
half after nine. 
It's worth while for your own 
comfort and convenience. 
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i What’s in a 
name? 


VERYTHING 
when the name is 
Knox and you find it 
labeled in a fine hat. 
It stands for style, 
service and sensible 
economy. What other 
merits can a fine hat 
boast? 











The Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
is priced at $8 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
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Madison Avenue and | 


Forty-Fifth Street 








Just Fifty Years Ago— 


Mr. Eustace Tilley, himself, fol- 
lowing the example of Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger, bought hats, to wear 
with his three-cape coat, by 





of Saniiin 


His portrait, seen at rare intervals 
in The New Yorker, depicts him in 
this sport head-gear oF the period, 
by Tress. 


Time Passes— 


Plus four succeeds plus four, until 
the gentry of England and Amer- 
ica—and Mr. Tilley—now demand 


TRESS CAPS AND THE NEW 
SPRING TRESS ALPINES 


They are the universal choice of 
sportsmen and lookers-on admired 
for their trig adherence to custom. 
We take pleasure in announcing 
that Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 
have been designated sole New 
York agents for these sporting 
hats and caps by Tress, of London, 
and adequate steamer shipments 
have arrived. Also of London 
scarfs and walking sticks. 


dbercrombie 
& Fitch Co- 


Ezra H. Fitcu, President 


Cross marks spot where blazed 
trail crosses the boulevard. 
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SPORTS °F WEEK 


A Climax in Basketball— 
and Reflections on the 
Winters Sport, 


N spite of the fact that Columbia 
men have abandoned hope of ever 
having a championship football 
team, the sporting spirit is not entirely 
dormant Heights. 
We have heard a number of the young 
gentlemen who sit at the feet of Mr. 
Nicholas Hurray Butler jeer when 
Columbia athletics were brought into 


on Morningside 


the conversation and we suspected that 
there might be some truth in the con- 
tention that the spirit of the campus 
militates against victories, 

But there was nothing faint-hearted 
about the support accorded the basket- 
ball team when it defeated Princeton 
last week and clinched the 
legiate title. “True enough, every one 
loves a winner, and it’s so seldom that 
Columbia is a winner that there was 
all the more reason why the campus 
should have thrown its hat into the air. 
There were close to 3,000 customers 
packed in the ancient gymnasium, 
which must have been one of the origi- 
nal buildings of Kings College. 

If you happened to have been there 
and saw the unhappy wretch craning 
his neck behind the post on the Prince- 
ton side at the east end you know now 
who he was. You can understand, 
then, from _ our 
geographical slant, 
why we joined in 
exultation with 
the Princeton co- 
horts when the 
Tigers dropped in 
two baskets at the 
start to lead at 
4-0. 

As a matter of 
fact, we really ty 
went to the game 
a Columbia rooter, 
for Princeton had 
nothing at stake, 
and we 
had seen our own 
almy mammy put 
a dent in Co- 
lumbia’s_ football 
championship 
hopes two years 
running. The 
quality of mercy 
is no strain on us. 


intercol- 


besides, 


The gentleman who assists Mr. Rey- 
nolds Benson, the Graduate Manager, 
however, converted one perfectly good 
Columbia leather lung into a Prince- 
ton shouter. This gentleman alleged 
never to have had heard of New 
York’s most enlightening publication 
and that was so mortifying a blow 
that we were crushed to earth as he 
politely turned his back on us. For- 
tunately, we got in and great was our 
enjoyment despite the fact we spent 
the evening playing hide and seek be- 
hind the post. 

Our jubilation over Princeton’s 
rushing start was short lived. 
Laub, Mannheim and Lorch got into 
action and, before we could recover 
our hat from under the feet of the 
excited Princeton girl next to us, Co- 
lumbia was in the lead. For the next 
ten minutes the place was in an up- 
roar as first one team and then the 
other went ahead. We never saw such 
fast scoring. Loeb of Princeton was 


Messrs. 


always in the thick of the fight and 
every few minutes he was laying on 


JOHAN 


~~ ot nmemmmemnt its 


Columbia’s victory over Princeton concludes the 
basketball season on Morningside Heights and gives 
Columbia the championship. 
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the floor fighting for the ball. But 
in spite of his splendid playing Co- 
lumbia took the lead for good at 
11-10 and held it to the end, when the 
score stood 46-27. 

The passing of Dan Meehan’s dis- 
ciples was too fast and sure and their 
basket work too accurate to be coped 
with. After those first few minutes a 
Blue and White clad man was forever 
tearing down to Princeton’s net and 
the moment he got there the ball was 
shot into his arms, sometimes the length 
of the floor. He never missed his try. 
At half time the score was 26-18 and 
in the second half the Columbians 
made wholesale substitutions and still 
increased their lead. As the last few 
minutes of the game ticked off we 
looked for the Tiger to stage one of 
those characteristic rallies which have 
carried Princeton to victory on so 
many desperate occasions, but this Co- 
lumbia team was the class and, as good 
as Princeton was, no rally could have 
kept the Morningsiders from winning 
the championship, 


HE closing of the basketball sea- 

son reminds us that spring can’t 
be far behind and we pause to look 
back upon the footsteps left on the 
soft coal of winter time. Thanks to 
the revival of hockey and the visit of 
the French international tennis team, 
the waning indoor season has provided 
far more entertainment for the Old 
Sport of New York than he has been 
blessed with in many a year. 

If handsome is that handsome does 
then Mr. Tex Rickard is the hand- 
somest man in town. Nobody could 
have told the generalissimo of the 
Garden that New York was going to 
capitulate to ice hockey, yet he intro- 
duced a three ring circus of college, 
amateur and professional teams that 
brought the best players in the world 
here. Only the best is supposed to be 
good enough for Manhattan and Mr. 
Rickard paid much for his imported 
troupe of professionals. ‘They didn’t 
get much beyond last place, yet tickets 
were so scarce for the final league 
games that the speculators couldn’t get 
enough of them. 

It was a better guess that college 
hockey would be well supported. 
New York may be a little Italy, a 
young Ireland and a big Palestine, but 
it is also the greatest place in the world 
for the boys to gather around and talk 
of campus days, And the amateur 
league teams, drawing their numbers, 
in part, from the ranks of the ex- 


“Esquire Hes® 
Six/* 
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When your trouser-bottom lifts like a curtain 
from your shoe top—the stage is well set if 
you are wearing Esquire Hose—full-fashioned, 
pure silk—plain or fancy. Reinforced, at toe 
and heel, for surplus wear. At the better stores. 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 10 West 33rd St., New York 
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2137 BROADWAY 

























































To Those of Good Taste 











O those who are bored by everything 

second rate—questionable entertain- 
ment, bad food, and an exhilirated or be- 
fogged mentality derived from bottled 
lightning, accompanied by the current and 
definitely unjustifiable high prices which 
merely mask mediocrity, to those who pre- 
fer instead to be inspired by charming 
decorations, superb music and the society 
of their friends, Villa Venice is the ideal 
unconsciously sought. 


Continental decorations. Emil Coleman’s 
music. No couvert charge. *For tea, dinner 
or after the theatre. Formal. 


The 
“VILLA VENICE” 


TEN EAST SIXTIETH STREET 


*A service charge of one dollar is made for Saturday supper only. 


































































































66 East 79*st. 


11 Foot Ceilings 


iy HIGH CEILINGS, GENEROUS 
ROOMS, UNUSUAL PRIVACY, 
AND PERMANENT SOUTHERN 
EXPOSURE ARE THE REQUISITES 
FOR YOUR HOME, INQUIRE 
ABOUT THE SIX SIMPLEX 
APARTMENTS THAT ARE STILL 
UNSOLD IN THIS BUILDING. 


100% Cooperative 


Douglas], Elliman & [p. 


Selling Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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collegians, also shared in this success. 
However, the numbers of New York- 
ers who never busted a prelim who 
thronged to the Eighth Avenue ice 
house were sufficient in themselves to 
assure Mr. Rickard that hockey is 
more than a passing fad with New 
York and that there will be plenty of 
customers looking for more entertain- 
ment of this kind next winter. 

Les Messieurs Borotra and Lacoste 
provided more of a thrill for the 
tennis sports than any Davis Cup 
match has in six years. When Mr. 
William Tilden gets licked, that’s 
news.—A. D. 

. 


ADVENTURE 


HE air in the crowded subway 

car was stifling. I felt it keen- 
ly—but when the sway of the rushing 
train caused her to lean against me, I 
forgot about the crowded car, the 
putrid air, the oppressive smells. My 
clothes hung listlessly—their freshness 
dampened by the heat. 
She avoided my gaze 





giving me a 
good chance to study her interesting 
face. High cheek-bones . . . deep 
sunken, wide spread, intelligent eyes 
. . . prominent nose . . . black hair 
(the hat had been pushed off her fore- 
head) ...a petulantly formed mouth 

. a rather firm chin—no, not beau- 
tiful, but surely attractive. 

[ avoided her gaze—giving her a 
chance to study my... face... 

Our gazes met and held... 

At the next station she pushed her 
way to the door and stepped out on the 
platform. She stood in front of the 
chewing gum machine, adjusting her 
hat before the mirror. 

I stood behind her . . . conscious of 
the fact that she could see my reflec- 
tion. 

She turned around, smiled, and 
walked slowly up the steps, keeping 
close tome... 

She started across Broadway .. . I 
started . . . turned back and walked 
home. I was late for supper... the 
children were being kept up .. . the 
door-knob in the bathroom needed fix- 
ing. 

My wife met me at the door... 
ssshhh . . . the babies are asleep . 
we’re going out for supper... the 
cook left when I told her she’d have 
to make the babies’ food . . . never 
mind the door-knob . . . the janitor 
was up to fix the fuse box and I made 
him fix the knob too. 

—Lron MEapow 
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THE AVENUE 


This, That, and a Couple 
of Other Things. 


VERY smart woman that you 
3 know has her own pet collec- 
tion of tiny shops where she 
picks up an occasional frock or hat— 
whether she can afford to go to Henri 
Bendel for her complete wardrobe or 
not. One of these, a comparative 
newcomer among the shops on that in- 
teresting street, is Gervais, at 408 
Madison Avenue. It is a diminutive 
place, run by two English girls whose 
taste is evident at the first glance, and 
fortified when you inspect their 
models. There are few of these, con- 
stantly renewed by weekly arrivals 
from Paris and by discriminating pur- 
chases from first class wholesale houses 
and importers here. All of them are 
very, very chic and in perfect taste. 
Gervais also copies models of your 
own selection or of hers with meticu- 
lous care. 
High points on the day I was there: 
a Cheruit taffeta evening frock, fitting 
the figure very closely as far as the 
hips and, below that, adorned with 
huge circular godets, amusingly 
placed; some very lovely printed 
dresses for early spring week-ends in 
the Carolinas or Virginia; and a 
Chanel dress of soft tweed in tiny 
checks—“‘specialite de maison”. N. B. 
There are no charge accounts, which 
reduces the overhead to such an ex- 
tent that the prices, for clothes that 
are very new, beautifully made, and 
well selected, are amazingly reasona- 
ble. 








F you have found that a diet of | 


fruit and vegetable juices, now 
reputed to be the vogue in England, 
find no sympathy with your favorite 


headwaiter, you might try Mrs. Hig- | 
gins, at 853 Seventh Avenue, as a | 


remedy for your too, too portly flesh. 
The feature of her treatment is a trick 
arrangement, adorned with rollers 
about three inches in diameter, which 
is fitted about the portion of you you 






witch, moves up and down rapidly 








wish reduced and, at the turn of a | 














Frankly speaking —We don’t suppose it is 
absolutely vital that your home be in the 
heart of things socially. Q It may not, 
perhaps, be of major importance that your 
dining be of a truly superlative order. 
G, Evena resplendent luxury in your apart- 
ment might be a trifle superfluous. Q| But, 
the world being what it is, and people being 
what they are, as Mr. Arlen might say, the 
chances are distinctly in favor of your find- 
ing a very delightful comfort in the presence 
of these factors. QO, And these very same 
factors being present in The Sulgrave are 
why you will find it a residential-hotel that 
actually makes living one of the fine arts. 














he Sulgraue 


67th STREET and PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE RHINELANDER 3602 








A VACATION TRIP TO 


THE GRAND CANYON, 
YELLOWSTONE, ATLANTIC CITY 
OR NIAGARA FALLS 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU 

















This opportunity is offered several young women who have 
ample spare time and the desire to earn a vacation trip. 


However, this dignified and pleasant plan is only available to 
those residing within 50 miles of New York. Send the coupon 
and learn “how.” 











R. W. Rosebury, 25 West 45th Street 


Tell me “how,” please. 
Tell h t 
Name 

Address 


Cy... .. State ae ate 
When writing sleaes tell us your occupation or profession. 
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15 East Goth STREET 


CORNER MAD ON AVENUE 


AN Apartment Hotel with the 
pleasing appointments of a luxuri- 
ous home. Suites of one, two and 
three rooms either furnished or un- 
furnished. Larger suites may be ar- 
ranged. Ready this Summer. 


Renting Agent 
DOUGLAS L.ELLIMAN é &Co, 0. 


US EAST 49th STREET 
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© PINS ST 
“The Newest and Most Unique Place un “Jown 


GARDEN ae 


277 PARK AVENUE 


at ‘Forty- eighth Street 





The GYPSIES, known to millions of radio owners, have been 
engaged to play concert and symphonic jazz 
LUNCHEON, 1 to 2:30 p.m. DINNER, 7 to 10 p.m 


Concert Music Dance Music 


ey THE DANSANT, every Saturday, 4 to 6 p.m. 
Tea, including couvert charge, $1.50 


The Garden Restaurant Orchestra is broadcast over WEAF 4 to 5 p.m. every Saturday 
Murray Hirt 6211 ror Reservations 
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105 W.504St. Phone Circle 6673 


VOR NUBERTS 
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over it. (This Ring Roller is also 
used by one or two other reducing par- 
lors, but here, special appointments 
insure complete privacy.) In addi- 
tion to this, the regulation steam cabi- 
nets, electric massage, and showers 
may be indulged in. Having steadil; 
refused to turn this column into a list 
of the preferences of the Social Regis- 
ter, I mention no names, but the list 
of patrons, built up by personal recom- 
mendation and dignified by the inclu- 
sion of several women over sixty, is a 
good one, 

This is not a treatment for oc- 
casional use, but a serious effort to 
break down the fatty tissues naturally 
and in the desired places only. There- 
fore, one treatment alone is dis- 
couraged—ten at least are necessary 
before real results can be obtained, 

VENT of international impor- 

tance—Jay-Thorpe’s importations 
of the newest Reboux hats. Most of 
them are terribly hard to wear, but all 
of them are so chic that you could 
easily forget that they might not be 
becoming to your own individual style 
of beauty. ‘There is the hat called 
“Paris” of felt—stiff brim like a 
sailor and a crown crushed down on 
one side. ‘There is an Alpine affair, 
also of felt, with a brim rolled up on 
one side and the mannish crease, going 
from back to front atop the crown, 
sewed together to heighten the pointed 
effect as you look at it from the front. 
There is an adorable one, modelled 
like an Apache cap—brim like a visor, 
and a tam crown pulled down and 
fastened casually to one side of the 
back. 

In addition to these, Jay-Thorpe is 
showing numbers of hats of belting in 
two shades or colors; a few, follow- 
ing the tam idea, of a material that 
looks like straw and crushes like felt 
and is, in fact, a combination of both 
of them. There are large picture 
hats, somewhat more elaborate than 
they have been for several seasons, 
with the tentative appearance of velvet 
crowns and straw brims, flower trim- 
mings, and so on. 

Jay-Thorpe has also imported th 
newest shawl for evening wear—a 
large square of black chiffon with a 
pattern worked, by hand, of raffia in 
different colors—must be seen to be 
believed. 


ATEST cure for that spring cold: 
Pine-O-Zone tablets, dissolved in 
the bath water to bring the fumes of 
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Canadian forests direct to the boudoir. 
Beneficial or not, they are very re- 
freshing. ‘They can be procured (six 
tablets cost one dollar and fifty cents) 
from the Pine-O-Zone Corporation, 
at 503 Fifth Avenue. 


NUMBER of Junior League 
members, who have wished to 
order all or part of their trousseaux 
with the least possible effort, have 
found it most convenient to telephone 
L’Estelle, at Ashland 1664, and to 
await in their own homes the arrival 
of Miss Estelle, bearing samples of 
fabrics, laces, embroidery designs, and 
lingerie models with her. And, once 
having seen the array, selection is easy. 
L’Estelle employs Ninon, a ma- 
terial that closely resembles triple 
voile, for the majority of her lingerie 
sets, though heavier silks are a close 
second. ‘The laces may be real, first 
class French imitations, or laces in 
which the foundation is of handmade 
net and the pattern by hand. All of 
the garments are made to order, and 
are made and embroidered entirely by 
hand. Miss Estelle has a few samples 
of tailored nightgowns, but, in gen- 
eral, the severely tailored things are 
in the minority. 
She will also copy, in her own 
workrooms, French lingerie that the 
owner wants duplicated. 


HOSE beauteous cerise velvet 

boxes, that look as if they should 
contain a diamond bracelet at least, 
are nothing more nor less than the 
haunt of the Curvfit Razor—very 
narrow, curved to fit the underarm, 
and most useful to the bathing suit 
and the evening dress devotee. Sterns, 
Macy, Lord & Taylor, and Wana- 


maker, among others, have them. 





HE International Flower Show 

at the Grand Central Palace 
closes March 2oth, which means that, 
if you get and read your New 
YORKER on the first possible day, you 
have exactly one day and a half more 
to pick out the kind of orchids you 
want sent to you during the coming 
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NOTE ON ANATOMY 
I hereby do declare 
That the ear 


Is a very queer affair 
From the rear. 
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present social era. 


THEODORE TITZE 
Managing “Director 
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THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
New York City 


~Manhattan’s Most Eminent Hotel 


Engaged in preserving traditions 
while creating a new one. Here 
the dignified elegance of an earlier 
period is adeptly merged with 
the sprightly mode of the 
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©here’s 


A mighty strong selling 
argument ° 


Connected with 
AINSLEIGH clothes 


And accessories— 


That’s looking at them, 
comparing ° 


Qualities—and then 
asking about 


Our prices. 


Spring outfits now 
complete. . 


ow 


AINSLEIGH || 
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21 WEST 46TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Complete Outfitters to Men 



























FEATURING 


Y 4 STRICTLY 


tailored Wool 
Rep Dress—Par- 
ticularly charm- 
ing in Forest 
Green, New Blue 
and Tan. 


‘DARBY 


639 Mapison AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Europe: 


§ pte throughout the Old 
World is a most delightful | 
experience when one’s tour is D 
planned in advance and ina [ff 
competent manner. ; 
We have been established 
over 86 years; have over 100 ; 
offices distributed throughout 
Europe—a “‘Service Station” at Q 
your disposal at every major 





j 


point. Let us cooperate with 
you in making every moment 
of your trip a pleasure. 
Itineraries for individual! 
travel, small groups or families, 
embodying the particular places 
in which you are interested. Ask Ip 
for booklet ‘Inclusive Inde- 5 
pendent Travel.” N 
; 
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be a a a a em! 


Special Features 
during coming season: 


—Three series of Escorted lk 
Tours with a wide range of 
routes and dates; compe- Q 


tent leadership and unri- 5 
valed service 4 
—Spring sailings to the Medi- 
terranean — March 20th, 4 
April 21st and May 12th. 5 
“Program No. 32.” 1d 
—A comprehensive selection > 


of tours by the comfortable : 


new Tourist Third Cabin 
Services at exceedingly mod- 
erate rates. Booklet ‘C-10." 
—Cruises to North Cape, 
Norwegian Fjords and 
Northern Capicals. 
—Annual Summer Cruise to 
Europe and the Mediterran- 
ean on the S.S. “California” 
July 1st to August 31st. 
From New York 
back to New York 
Inclusive Moderate fares 


, 
, 
, 


1p. 
Automobile Tours Q 
We have the most complete facilities for , 
arranging AUTO TOURS through an) > 
part of Europe at any time. Q 
Ask for Antomobile Booklet. Ld 
id 
Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques N 
Good Everywhere 

Inquiries Cordially Invited 4 

| 
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NEW YORK 
_ 585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 

Philadelphia Boston J 

Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco , 
Los Angeles 5 
Toronto , 

Montreal 
Vancouver , 
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NEW 
BOOKS 





George Moore’s Beautiful 
Version of the Story of 
Heloise and + Abelard— 
Good Novels in a Flock— 
and Mister Bok. 


SYNOPSIS of ‘““Vhe Chip and 
the Block” (Harper) might 
not attract you, who have read 
so many times of a great baby of a 
writer, his poor, patient wife, and 





their children. In most respects it 
isn’t more outstanding than that | 
sounds. Yet we hold it up for notice, 
ahead of other novels that certainly | 
are, on the strength of its humor | 
which is delightful, and of a kind that 
is mowadays rare—humor neither 
yokel nor professional-sophisticate, and | 
sometimes, remotely, Dickensian. So} 
is E. M. Delafield’s trick of tagging | 
a character with a mannerism, a trick 
that makes some of them—“‘‘Chas” the 
great-baby and block, his son Victor 
the chip, an old-maid Aunt Aggie— | 
seem further caricatured than they | 
actually are. 

Stories of such families are often 
“releases” of rancor and self-pity. 
Clearly Mrs. Delafield’s is not. She 
has her deep sympathies, and these are | 
not with her neuropathic egotists; but 
what she has foremost is a healthy 
sense of comedy, high, low and 
middle. We should like to give speci- 
mens, especially of Grandmamma 
Ellery, a veritable personification of 
all the Victorian corset steels, but who 
can snap a juvenile “genius” out of 
his tantrum within the count of ten. 





OR practical purposes “Heloise | 

and Abelard” (Boni & Live- 
right) is new; it has appeared before | 
only in a limited edition. This is a 
novel on which one would be glad to 
write an essay, dwelling on George 
Moore’s famous style and its adapta- 
tion to the subject, and on the silky 
texture of his narrative, shot with fine- 
spun atmosphere of twelfth century 
Paris and countryside. After cart- 
loads of ordinary fiction writing, these 
two volumes of his are a spree on 
nectar. 

At a guess, “Heloise” will not 
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When the finest cost 


\ but a quarter for twenty— , 
‘Why not 


Smoke the 
Finest? 


/ 





25¢ FOR TWENTY 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE 
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PASCAL 


Author 









An uncompromising 
and intimate study 
of the modern girl. 







“An uncannily wise book for any man 
to have written about any woman.” 
$2.00 












Publishers—Brentano’s—New York 
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Pedro: As a member of that un- 
fortunate clan who must shave 
twice a day to look presentable 
I often find my face in an irri- 
tated condition. 


Juan: 1 can show you the way to 
shave twice a day and still have 
a smooth, refreshed counte- 
nance. 


Pedro: Some new fangled massage? 


Juan: Massage nothing! Haven’t 
you heard of Latherite, the 
shaving cream that rejuvenates 
over-scraped faces? 


Latherite will appeal especially 
to readers of The New Yorker be- 
cause it is so refreshingly differ- 
ent. It contains lanolin, menthol, 
and bay rum in exactly the right 
combination to give a tingle with- 
out stinging, a massage without 
rubbing, a parting without pain! 





LANOINATEOD 


SHAVING CREAM 


Used with brush and water, hot or cold. 





TRAVEL 
GIFTS 


Ir You Must 
LeavE NEw 
York (AWFUL 
Tuovucnt! )— 





we can soften the pangs of parting by 
sending you a real New York “Bon Voy- 
age”—you might suggest this to your 
most generous friends. 

We’d rather have you come in and 
choose for yourself—but we have a fine 
new catalogue we’ll be glad to send. 

ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 


598 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Telephone N. W. Corner 
Plaza 1941 57th Street 
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Charleston! 


Learn the most interesting Tango, 
Charleston and Fox Trot steps in a 
few private lessons—from New York’s 
best teachers—at reduced rates this 
month. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 E. 43rd St. N. Y. C. Vanderbilt 1773 








stand among his most important works. 
But it is enchanting, and rather phe- 
nomenal from a man in his seventh 
decade. ‘The two things brightest in 
our memory are the flight of the lovers 
to Brittany in spring, with dread over- 
clouding their raptures and old Made- 
lon gabbling alongside, and a wonder- 
ful page, toward the end, on which 
Abelard tells Heloise at last what she 
has heard and refused to believe is 
true, and she shrinks from his touch, 
and then instantly rallies the spirit of 
her love of him. 

As we recall the true story, George 
Moore has made one notable altera- 
tion, retarding that piteous climax by 
withholding that news from her for 
years, during which, in the Argenteuil 
convent, she grieves that Abelard 
doesn’t come to her, and during which 
her little son is enticed away in the 
Children’s Crusade. Of the chief 
characters, Moore’s Abelard, arrogant 
and masterful, tallies with history’s; 
you see him not only as lover but as 
expounder and dialectician. The 


Heloise, who would be more imagined, 


is very beautiful. The Canon Ful- 
bert, who must be largely imagined, is 
a fine comic figure, a swinish old glut- 
ton and sluggard with a taste for 
Latin poetry—but, unless in his streak 
of mystic’s conscience, he is nowhere, 
that we could see, a Fulbert who 
would trouble to have his niece’s se- 
ducer maimed; doubtless Abelard’s 
enemies prevailed on him. Madelon 
is a good enough recruit to a numer- 
ous sisterhood that includes both Gina 
Ekdal and Juliet’s nurse. 

Everybody up to “Heloise and Abe- 


lard” ought to read it. 


OST out-and-out psycho-analytic 
novels, and particularly Harvey 
O’Higgins’s “Julie Cane”, have seemed 
dramatizations of pure Freud, much 
more than of humanity from a Freud- 
ian viewpoint. In O’Higgins’s “Clara 
Barron” (Harper) it is the other way 
around, and this study of a female 
reformer, a young male introvert, and 
their histories, is absorbing and con- 
vincing, and would be if psycho- 
analysis had never been heard of. 
“Mary Glenn” is by Sarah G. Mil- 
lin, whose “God’s Stepchildren” was 
one of the very best English language 
novels of last year. ‘Mary Glenn” 
is no such tour de force—and isn’t, 
by the way, about miscegenation; it 
begins as a picture of two girls, or of 
one and her foil, and the men they 
marry, and proceeds to a little thun- 

















What Price Afternoon Tea? 
But Fifty Cents 


in the pleasant lounge of 
the Hotel Majestic. 
Ready for you every af- 
ternoon, with prompt 
and satisfying service. 
Set aside an hour of your 
busy social day forthis re- 
laxationand refreshment 

a cup of delicious tea. 


a 


oo, 7 
CG humtoad “> 


Majestic dyorel 
RESTAURANTS 
2 West 72nd Street 


Entire block fronting Central Park 






































New York 
T. Harris a D. Hudd 
Successors {i (lo Eleanor 
to OF Adair 
LONDON 


A Salon of Beauty for the fastidious 
woman of fashion—skilled fingers manipu- 
late the tired droop of face or contour into 
glowing smoothness. 

Alluring Creams and Lotions are your 
Handmaids of Beauty when distance inter- 
venes. Price list sent on request. 


541 Madison Ave., New York City 
Phone Plaza 6782 











C For Hire ~, 
or made to order for Masquerade, 
Fancy Dress and Amateur Show. 


BROOKS 


143 W. 40th St. opp. Met. Opera House, N. Y. 
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S. W. Cemer 42nd St. 
& 6th Ave. 


A Department Store of 
Musical Goods 


VICTROLAS 
SONORAS 
PIANOS 
RADIO 
UKES 
DRUMS 
BANJOS 
TRUMPETS 
SAXOPHONES 


Victor Records Sheet Music 
Player-Piano Rolls 


EASY TERMS IF DESIRED 


landay, 


LANDAY HALL 
42nd Street and 6th Avenue 






























The real thing 
in college novels 


Glitter 


By KATHARINE BRUSH 


Verdict of a college-town paper— 
“The dialogue is a joy. 
These young people have a 
zest, and appetite for living 
that is irresistible. There is 
a spontaneity in their flirta- 
tions, their quarrels, their 
solemnities, that enslaves 
the reader. It makes enor- 
mously good reading.” 
—Evanston News Index 


$2.00 At all Bookstores 


MINTON BALCH & COMPANY 
17 East 45th Street 


New York 








derbolt of tragedy, which hit us as 
hard as thunderbolts in novels often 
do. 

“Whom God Hath Sundered” 
(Doran) is a dextrous braiding, by 
Oliver Onions, of three unusual and 
fascinating stories of his that were in 
sequence. ‘They were all, he says, de- 
veloped from an idea for a short 
story, that of a murderer’s tricking his 
victim into writing a farewell mes- 
sage. “Whom God” incidentally 
makes an adroit and a credible use of 
the malady that is starred in “The 
Green Hat”. 

All three of those novels, and 
Onions’s in particular, are warmly 
recommended. 


HOW BUSINESS”, by Thyra 

Samter Winslow (Knopf) is less 
interesting as a work of fiction than 
many people doubtless will find it as 
a faithful, detailed object lesson in 
the chorus girl’s real, as opposed to her 
Sunday supplement, experience. No 
one will question that Mrs. Winslow 
knows whereof she demonstrates. She 
follows her heroine from the catty 
home town to the ‘“Frivolities”’, 
sketching in more than one identifiable 
bit of human background, and ulti- 
mately marries her, virgin (which will 
be incredible to Mrs. Dubuque, but 
shouldn’t be to you) to a nice boy with 
money. 


F someone will organize a society 
with reference to Edward Bok as 
author, this department will take a life 
membership. His new book, “Dollars 
Only”, is inspirational. Money is not 
all. There is Service. Let the dollar- 
chaser envisage it. At fifty let him 
retire and go in for it altogether, thus 
discovering the true, thus enjoying the 
full, etc. And the purpose of the 
preachment, ulterior but pervasive and 
inescapable, is to move all rightminded 
readers to shake each other by both 
hands, for that Edward Bok, at fifty- 
six, on September 20, 1919 (at high 
noon? ), set a blessed example, devot- 
ing himself to good works that are 
listed, with honors they have brought 
him, on pages 243-245, and God how 

rough the Channel is this evening. 
—ToucuHsTonE 


SECRETS OF THE PROFESSION 
WANTED—Situation by white couple. Man as 


butcher, woman as trained nurse. Will con- 


sider dentist or surgeon’s office.—I//linois Paper 
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DINNER AND DANCING 


a5 
rNCIS 


Dinner at Barney's is an unusual event. 
From six to ten we have a table d’hote 
in addition to the a la carte service 
available throughout the evening. 


85 W. 3d Street Spring 8191 











Where 
% ©, Delicious 
RAGAN Southern Food 
Se 
[=~ —T-f\\_ Is Served 
”~%,o in a Cosy 


PALAIS Atmosphere 
YBLE U* 


Luncheon - Tea: Dinner 


Special Table d’Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 











THE LITTLE BEAR 


46 West 8th Street 


Whoopski! Hatskis fill the air, 
Taxis crowd the thoroughfare— 
All en route to “Little Bear”. 


Peopleskis from Nome to Thrace 
Meet and shriek with glee and grace 
“Charlie Reed’s new Russian place!” 


“Those who miss his caviar 
And Eli Spivack’s music are 
Far below New Yorker par.” 


NO COVER CHARGE 
Dinner from 6 to 9 
Dancing from 6 to Closing 








LUNCHEON 
AND 
DINNER 
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' Onan Island 
that Cost 
$24 —_> f 
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Epics of the Six Million 
Dramas of Manhattan 


“7 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


= 


DORAN BOOKS pa. 





—here’s a good tip. 


S. S. MONTROYAL — ship 

vour friends cruised the West 

Indies on—sails New York 
to Liverpool April 1. 


= 


Empress of Scotland — back 

from Round the World—sails 

New York to Southampton 
April 13. 


= 
Ma 





Accommodations—rates to 
suit—a real opportunity. 
¥ 
Phone Murray Hill gooo 
or call and see 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


I. T. Stebbing, Gen. Agent, 
344 Madison Ave., New York 


pl, 


| “TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 


NOVELS 

Tue Cuip aNpD THE Brock, by E. M. Delafield 
(Harper). Noticed in this issue. 

HELoIs—E AND ABELARD, by George Moore (Boni 
& Liveright). Noticed in this issue. 

Wuom Gop Hatu SunpERED, by Oliver Onions 
(Doran). Noticed in this issue. 

Mary GLenn, by Sarah G. Millin (Boni & 
Liveright). Noticed in this issue. 

Ciara Barron, by Harvey O’Higgins (Harper). 
Noticed in this issue. 

Tue VILLAGE IN THE JUNGLE, by Leonard 
Woolff (Harcourt, Brace). The jungle, in 
Ceylon, obliterates the village, after the vil- 
lage has crushed Silindu the hunter and his 
daughters. 

SpaNisH Bayonet, by Stephen Vincent Benét 
(Doran). Dark ways and vain tricks on a 
Florida plantation in 1775. A lively, pris- 
matic yarn of some distinction. 

CLroup Cuckoo Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison 
(Harcourt, Brace). Sparta vs. Athens; the 
last round, as witnessed by a distracted ring- 
sider. Historical romance, strong and vivid. 

Noan’s Ark, by Amabel Williams-Ellis (Doran). 
Two young intellectuals, English, try and 
thrive on domesticity. A choice new tune to 
an old comic song. The climax is the baby. 

Tue Diary or a YounG Lapy oF FAsHION IN 
THE YEAR 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox,” etc. 
(Appleton). Cordially recommended as a 
clever, modish and thinly disguised stunt in 
fiction. 


And Perhaps You Have Not Yet Read— 


Tue Darx Tower, by Francis Brett Young 
(Knopf). Vervi, by Franz Werfel (Simon & 
Schuster). MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John 
Dos Passos (Harper). THUNDER ON THE 
Lert, by Christopher Morley (Doubleday, 
Page). Tue Private Lire or HELEN OF 
Troy, by John Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Gop 
Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). No 
More Parapes, by Ford Madox Ford (A. & 
C. Boni). Frirenps or Mr. Sweeney, by 
Elmer Davis (McBride). 


SHORT STORIES 
ALL THE Sap YounG Men, by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald (Scribner’s). Two, perhaps three sam- 
ples of the Fitzgerald who wrote “Gatsby,” 
one well-done experiment in the psycho-sexual, 
“slice” genre, and some quid-pro-quos fer 
checks from magazines. 


GENERAL 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE Prairie YEARs, by Carl 
Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). Taking him up 
to the Presidency, and making of him very 
much more than a saint with a weakness for 
telling raw stories. 

Microse Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, 
Brace). Rousing, romantic “true stories” of 
some ten of them. The most readable populari- 
zation of its kind we have ever seen. 

Tue Saca or Bitty THe Kip, by Walter Noble 
Burns (Doubleday, Page). The Kid was the 
principal popper of New Mexico’s hell-popping 
past. Every period in these pages is a hole 
from a Colt or a Winchester. 

Tue ConninGc Tower Book, edited by F. P. A. 
(Macy-Masius). , 
Tue Last Firry Years 1n New York, by Henry 
Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, Inc.). 


And Perhaps You Have Not Yet Read— 


JEFFERSON AND HAMILTON, by Claude G. Bowers 
(Houghton, Mifflin). Excavations, by Carl 
Van Vechten (Knopf). Tue New Necro, 
edited by Alain Locke (A. & C. Boni). Why 
We Beuave Lixe Human Bernas, by George 





A. Dorsey (Harper). 
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Charleston 


at ARTHUR MURRAY’S 





Why I Now Offer Lessons 
at Half Price! 


T last I have assembled a staff of 

teachers who are, without any excep- 
tion, the very finest in America! They are 
wonderful dancers and have mastered the 
knack of imparting their knowledge quick- 
ly. They know how to make dancing les- 
sons a delight—a pleasure you anticipate 
from one appointment to another. 


Because I want you to know more about 
them and to have the pleasure of their 
tuition, I am offering, for a limited time, 
Charleston, Tango or Fox Trot lessons at 
half price! 

All lessons are strictly private and by 
appointment. Call or telephone now! 


ARTHUR MURRAY 
7 East 43rd Street Vanderbilt 1773 

















“What’s Ken’s new job with the Bloogill 
Birdseed Corporation?” 

“Vice-president in charge of Sales Re- 
sistance. When big birdseed buyers come 
to town he does the entertaining. When 
reporters interviewed him yesterday he gave 
all credit for his business success to ‘know- 
ing how to get ’em’. Bascom’s just above 
44th, you know... 


” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassador, 
Astor, Commodore, Plaza, Park Lane, Bel- 
mont, Imperial and Murray Hill. 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


Drugs and Perfumes 


Interior Decorating 





“THIS AND THAT” FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘‘Baco”’ Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son 806 Sixth Ave. Bryant 7210 








Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56 Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 








Beads 





Beads of all descriptions, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 
Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 

L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 








Beauty Culture 


A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 








Flesh Reduction 


GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 


Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 




















Golf Equipment 


GOLF BALLS. New, Finest Repainted or Rewashed; 
Bags; Imported Hose & Sweaters; Wooden & Steel 
Shafted Clubs, etc., at reduced prices. Camping Outfits. 
T. Fred. Goldsmith, 52 Broadway. Hanover 0436 











FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 








Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 6ist Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 

Telephone Regent 8267 








Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 


BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
SOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 40th St., New York 











Cleaners and Dyers 





ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Dyeing establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 


Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave. Rhinelander 7277 








Dancing 


THE LINDA CARLON STUDIO 
Ballroom Dancing—Auction Bridge 
Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
21 East 49th Street ~ Plaza 1294 








THE MURIEL PARKER STUDIO 
Expert in Modern Dances, teaching gentlemen to lead 
correctly, ladies to follow with ease, all faults cor- 
rected. Bryant 4823. 





Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 


ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear, Specializing in Youthful lines. 
LATEST SPRING MODELS FROM $35 up. 
AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 

Just arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
Dresses, and Sports Clothes 

26 East 54th Street. Plaza 0121 














Gowns, Made to Order 


Colorful handwoven sofa pillows, couch throws, hang- 
ings, table runners, etc.—also hooked rugs. Weaving 
to order at no extra charge. Kraftwoven Shop, 
41 West 8th St. Mollie Belcher Stuy. 3174 





OLD-FASHIONED COLONIAL RUGS 
Hand-made, Charming Color Combinations 
The Lighthouse Craft Shop, 111 East soth Street, 
Regent 2200 








Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 





SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 778% 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 








Ladies’ Tailors 





J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled. 








Lingerie and Negligees 





SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 








Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 


41 East 60th Street Regent 2655 





DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say” Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 








Gowns Remodeled 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199 
ATALANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 











Graphology 


Old American glass and furnishings for country homes. 
Martha Morgan, antiques, 120 East 57th St., 
New York City. 





SOCIAL CULTURE AND POISE 
Private lessons by professional woman who has 
taught a great many prominent men and women. 
B. S. A. Box 143, Station G., New York City. 








Table Delicacies 





WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 
Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 








Hats 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 











Health Service 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 








Have Fresh Unadulterated Homemade Currant 
jelly at any time during the year by boiling juice 
and adding sugar. Directions on jar. 2-qt. glass jar, 
$2.00, f.o.b. Hornell. Send for price list. 

Marion Tuttle, Hornell, N. Y. 








Tea Rooms 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 





THE HANGOUT 
Artistic “‘Tea Fights’-—Music & Atmosphere 
1290 MacDougal St. South of Washington Sq. 
Eve Adams, Manager Open Evenings 
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THE NEW YORKER 


aut “A Hit.”—Daily News. 
Millian Anthony M°Guire presents 
MILES OUT 
With WILLIAM COURTENAY 
Playhouse #'\aytiives.8:30 
~ Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 








It’s A Great Comedy 


“THE PATSY” 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 


BOOTH 45th St. W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT..,2:30. 











‘New Spring Edition 


GREEN WICH 
VILLAGE 
HASSARD SHORT FOLLIES 
SHUBERT THEA., W. 44th St. 


Evenings 8:30. 
Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2:30. 














CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 
No Concession to Dubuquers 


cmt GALODY 
GREAT 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 





CASINO a a wants pa, 6:98 
DENNIS KING "yisicsihanncn’ 


Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 


PARISIANA 


ONLY PARISIAN CABARET IN AMERICA 
In the “‘Caveau”’ of the Century Theatre 


NIGHTLY at 11:30. PROGRAM OF 
ALL FRENCH ARTISTS 


BEN SELVIN and,HIS ORCHESTRA 
Smartest After the Theatre Place in Town 
For Reservations: Columbus 2526 


DEAREST ENEMY 


The Exquisite Musical Success with 
HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
\. L. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 











Morosco™=£» W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 
THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 
With CRYSTAL HERNE. 


Charles GLOBE B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 


Dillingham Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY 





and Star Cast 





CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 
“THE LAST 


Ina Claire oF ms 


CHEYNEY” 


with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 








FULTONT*«2te: West 46 St. Eves. 8:30. 


Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 





West 42d St. Eves. 8:30. 
New Amsterdam *°§,.224 Wea & Sat 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
AGoumay™ SUNNY uhitsi'Giectiee 
Broadhurst 3235. Yaw Tiare fsa” 

A. H. WOODS Presents 


THE GREEN HAT 


By MICHAEL ARLEN 








ps ADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 
A EGG 
« BUTT 
BUTTER % £69 
with GREGORY KELLY 


LONGACRE West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 


Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30. 
ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 


Martin Beck Theatre rp hy 
EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS., Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
The Shanghai Gesture 


KLA THEA., W. 45th. Evgs. 8:30 
Mats. Thurs. and Sat., 2:30. 
-AYSHOP INC. Presents 
“ao st Hit in New York 


NOT HERBERT 


“BEST CURE FOR SLEEPING SICKNESS 
IN NEW YORK.”—World. 











| Josen’s “GHOSTS” with Actors’ Theatre cast 
including Lucile Watson, Jose Ruben, Edeward 





Fielding, Hortense Alden, J. M. Kerrigan. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. At Comedy Theatre, 
W. 41st St. Eves. 8.30. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


{| Z4sen’s “HEDDA GABLER” for special mats. 
only Thursday & Friday, 2.30. 

















FROLOGY 


By KAREN ADAMS 
What, Fate Goose y one name hold for 
you? ‘Nume ro 





tells you! 
At all bookstores 
Greenterg, Publ. 
_- 
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Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. FLeiscHMANN, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpauLpina, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Cortins, secretary and 
treasurer; Raymonp B. Bowen, ad- 
vertising manager. 

















Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 


After Theatre 
Supper 





Special Saturday Five Course 
Luncheon 


Russian Music by 
Scherban’s Orchestra Broadcast thru 
WOR 


RATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 

















For Men Only 






Hotel and Baths 


MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 
MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT'S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR IS A 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 
HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 
PRIVATE ROOMS, 
SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 


VALET andRESTAURANT SERVICE! 
121-127 West 46th Street 














Dine to the accompaniment of 
BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
INN 


wees luncheon at noon. 
pe - the theatre 


DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 


RUSSIAN 


33 West 37th St. 
There is a jolly good 





1/ 
Monogrammed Natchbooks 
for the Social &ecasion 
tenogrammed. Natchbooks enews 
Yn Red Silver Gold. Green BlucPurples 
SU al BEY 100 at SL -1EQMertiar sade 
mograIinNiNe d Plig ¢ Card Neila Abi ‘La 


9 Yellow, Green Blue and Crchid 30 at 3 
Ail Naonograms in Gold 
j 7 
Send theck with onder nating Monogram dsitva 
Eiupress prepaid anywhere in lls 
‘ » f > , 
(TLL CLLR 


175 Broadway... 














Going Abroad? 

I can double the enjoyment of your trip. 
A subscription series of informal talks on 
Europe, its art galleries, its unusual sights, its 
unfrequented places—illustrated by my per- 
sonal collection of art treasures and pictures. 

Anna Rimsky-Lowenburg 
49 West 72d St. Endicott 1310 
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From the diary of Abdelharan, journeying from Bagdad 
to Babylon, via camel: — 


‘Came nigh upon sundown to the khan (inn) of one 
Hassan, and was given a most cheerless stall for my- 
self and my beast, with the command ‘Do for yourself’ .” 


Not so good, say we, for the poor 
desert traveler born too soon to know 
the thermos bottle and Ye Hotte Dogge 
Shoppe. We object to signing the regis- 
ter and then being told to do for our- 
selves: we are all for having George do 
it, or better yet, 


THE HOTEL MAJESTIC 


They do it so well here—they provide 


such modern business-like hospitality 
in contrast to the cold coaiun of 
Hassan’s ‘‘self-service’’ boarding-house. 
Even your motor-beast finds -a friendly 
garage near-by. 


Praise be to Allah, great strides have 
been made in the art of inn-keeping 
since the days of Abdelharan, for ex- 
ample, as we said before, 


and RESTAURANTS 


Two WEstT 72ND STREET 
Entire block fronting Central Park 


New York City 


TELEPHONE ENDICOTT 1900 

















FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 


NEW YORK 























CORDAY PARIS, IMPOI 
420 FIFTH AVE, NEW YO 
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TRANSLATION 


When do you feel like a prince? 
Smoking a Melachrino. 










PRINCE LUIS de BOURBON 
Brother of King Alfonso XITI 
of Spain, Royal Highness, world 
traveler, thoroughbred sportsman, 
distir.guished social hon 












DON LUIS 





ap 






ORIGINAL, 


JMELACHRINO 
Cthe One Ci igarette Sold the “World ot . 


Plain- Cork or Straw Tips set 























